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Hotes, 


IES AND ODDITIES: JOHN LEIGH’S SONG 
OF “WILL THOMAS.” 
ay a reader of my valued friend Mr. William 
's Popular Music of the Olden Time must 
Tegretted, with me, that only two quarto 
of that most interesting and delightful 
were given to the world. Not that it was 
complete, for it came to no untimely end, 
was duly indexed, and has already become 
and out of print, although the impression 
was unusually large. I know it to be the 
& new edition has long been in prepara- 
. improvements in it will be numerous, 
Sadditions large: thus most of its admirers will 
@ompelled to purchase it in its revised form. 
PS book so eminently suggestive, and of neces- 
discursive, opens up so many prospects that 
student is tempted to add blank leaves for 
keript additions, as the only way to avoid 
ling the marginalia inconveniently, to destruc- 
of the text. Songs and ballads that are 
wey Mentioned, or a verse from them quoted, 
a to ery aloud to us lovers of old ditties and 
“Come, add us! Come, add us!” My 
Manuscript collection, from independent re- 
grown to almost unwieldy bulk, but, as 





I carefully catalogue my acquisitions, difficulty 
seldom occurs in finding whatever I need. 

One of the fragments afforded by Mr. Chappell 
gave us the tune and words (p. 337, first verse only) 
of that lively “theatrical anecdote” written by 
John Leigh in celebration of Will Thomas, a 
waiter at the Portugal Street Cuffee House, fre- 
quented by the actors belonging to the Lincoln’s 
Inn Theatre. The tune was an old favuurite one 
(before 1605): it often occcurs in ballad operas 
under the name of “Sir Thomas, you cannot.” Old 
words to it are found in the Percy Folio Manu- 
script, vol. iv. p. 117. 

Perhaps, from time to time, it might be well if 
I were to send to “N. & Q.” some of these half- 
forgotten old lyrics. If so, I cannot do better 
than act on the suggestion at once by communi- 
cating the entire song of Will Thomas. As an 
editor, writing elsewhere for antiqueries and 
students of old literature, I avow my determina- 
tion to reprint with absolute exactitude, and no 
omissions or “improvements” (save the mark !); 
but here, where a mixed public will intrude, one 
must be on his very best behaviour. So I meet 
the difficulty in this manner: while otherwise re- 
producing verbatim et literatim, I claim a right to 
exercise discretion, and modify within square 
brackets where change or omission seems to be 
advisable. Even after using this precaution escape 
may be cut off by the outflanking enemy. Well, 
who cares ? 

John Leigh the actor, author of this spirited 
and rollicking ditty, which I reprint in extenso 
(except modifying a few phrases to suit the 
stupendous enlightenment and moral perfection of 
our School-Boarded London in 1889), died in 1726, 
at the same age as Byron, Burns, Tannahill, and 
Raphael—thirty-seven. As Chetwood wrote, in 
1749, regarding that period of life,— 

“A Time that should to true Perfection tend, 

But many promise well, that never mend.” 

Here is the song, but without the tune it loses 
much of its charm. The date of the words was pro- 
bably about 1722. It could be ascertained with a 
little further search. Jack Hall’s manner of 
certifying his knowledge of English is simply 
delicious. Few people could “affirm” better. The 
original notes were written by William Rufus 
Chetwood, in 1749. 


Witt THoMas. 


A Song by “ Handsome Leigh.” To th 
of “ Thomas, I cannot.” 


tune 


I. 
My scandalous Neighbours of Portugal-strect,* 
Come listen a while to my Ditty ; 
I'll sing you a Song, tho’ my voice be n 
And that you will say is a Pity 


* Portugal-street, where tl 
Fields is built. 
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As merry a Sonnet as times can afford, 

Of Egleton,” Walker, Jack Hall,’ and my Lord,° 

If you doubt of the Truth, to confirm every Word, 

I Tl call for a Witness— Will Thomas! Will Thomas! 
I'll call for a Witness... Will Thomas / 


II, 

First Eglefon coax'd the Fool over the Way* 

With sentences sweeter than Honey: 
A Toad in a Hole» was their Dinner that Day, 

And my Noodle he lent them his Money. 
What tho’ I have got by him many a Crown, 
What I ne'er can forgive him is, that he came down 
Five Guineas, the Night ere he went out of Town. 
Is this true, or no?...“°O yes!” says Will Thomas / 

“O yes!” says Will Thomas. 


Ill. 

Tom Walker, his Creditors meaning to chouse 

Like an honest good-natur'd young Fellow ; 
Resolv d all the Summer to stay in the House, 

And rehearse by himself Massane/lo.' 
As soon as he heard of the Baron's Success, 
He stript off his Night-gown, and put on his Dress, 
And ery'’d “ D—mn my B...d! I will strike for no less ;” 
So he call'd o'er the Hatch* for Will Thomas! Will 

Thomas ! 
So he call'd o'er the Hatch for Will Thomas. 


>» Mr. Eggleton, commonly called “ Baron” Zgleton, 
for taking that title upon him in France, where he 
squandered sway a small patrimony. His person was 
perfectly genteel, and [he was] a very pleasing Actor; 
but through a wild Road of Life he finished his journey 
n the twenty-ninth year of his age. 

Mr. Thomas Walker (the original Macheath of Gay's 
Beqoar’s Opera). Born in 1698, died in 1744. Author 
of The Quater’s Opera, 1728; The Fate of Villainy, 1730. 

* Mr. John Hall, a Sharer in Smock-Alley Theatre, 
above thirty years ago [i.e. circa 1721). He went thence 
with Mr. Leigh to the New Theatre in Lincoln’s-inn- 
Fields. He was somewhat too corpulent, and [had) a 
thickness of speech, that might be mimicked with ease, 
which adds some humour to this ballad, He understood 
Music, and was once a Dancing-Master, and the original 
Lockit of The Beogar’s Opera. 

© My Lord was a young Nobleman weak in Intellects. 
Title and Estates do not alway cause one to inherit 
Wisdom. 

‘ Will Thomas was a Waiter at a Coffee-house in Por- 
tug il-street, over against the Stage door: a Person in 
understanding pretty near upon a par with my Lord 

« The young Lord : see note * 

A cant word for any baked meat with a pudding. 
[ Not for “any,” but the lumps of meat, mutton or beef 
and kidneys, are soused in a batter pudding, and the 
whole buked together in a flat tin with conveniently 
high edges. It is a succulent dish, weil known in artists’ 
Bohemia, the chunks of meat resembling toads, The 
name has been made illustrious by Thomas de Quincey, 
whose “ toad-in-the hole” figures in his unequalled 
essay, Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts. | 

' Massaniello, a Play, or rather two plays, originally 
written by Thomas b’Urfey, in 1699; [they were com- 
pressed into one by Tom Walker, “ which was performed 
in the following winter,” after this song was written, 
“with some success” }. 

Mr. Egleton received the five Guineas from the 
Lord. 

“ The Hatch of the Stage-Door, the Bounds of 
those theatrical Princes: no outsiders admitted save for 
good caure shown. 





a. 
IV. 

* Go tell my young Lord,” says this m 

**T beg he ’d invite me to Dinner; a Mea, 
I ‘}l be as diverting as ever I can, 

I will on the faith of a Sinner ! 
I mimic all Actors, I'll crack him a Jest: 
I'll make him Act better then Henley the Priest.”? 
“I'll tell him so, Sir,” says Wi/l Thomas, Will Thom 

“I'll tell him so, Sir,” says Will Thomas, * 


v. 
Jack Hall, who was then just awaken'd from Sleep, 
Said (turning about to Grace Moff-t™), : 
*’Twou'd vex any Dog to see Pudding tuus creep, 
And not have a share of the Profit.” i 
“ If you have not,” says Grace, “‘ you're not Mr, Hall" 
** And if I have not it shall ccst me a Fall, a 
For half a Loaf’s better than no Bread at all, 
And so | "ll call out for Will Thom 1s, Well Thomas 
And so I'll call out for Will Thomas,” 2 


VI. 

“Go tell my young Lord, I can teach him to Dance 
Altho’ I'm no very great Talker; : 

I'll show him good Manners just landed from Franee 
That's more than he'll learn from Tom Walker? , 

I Sing, and I Act, I Dance, and I Fence! 

I am is] rare Judge of —good Eating—and Sense, 

And then, as for English, I understand French.” 

“Tl tell him so, Sir,” says Will Thomas, Will Thomas, 
“I'll tell him so, Sir,” says Will Thomas. 


vil. 

The Peer was just going his Purse-strings to draw, 

In order to lend them his Money : 
As soon as his forward good nature I saw," 

I cry’d out, “ My Lord, fie upon you ! 
To us, you ’re as hard as a Turk, or a Jew, 
If you part with your Morey, Pay where it is due; 
Poor Betty's° [name's lost], and it may be by you,” 
“Here's Fun for us all!" cry'd Wiel Thomas, WR 

Thomas, 
“ Here's Fun for us all!" cry’d Will Thomas 


VIII. 
When his Lordship heard this, away down he rar, 

And drove away strait to the Devil ;? 

Will Thomas sneak’d over [un }to the Green Man:* 

Thus our Customers use us uncivil. 

' Orator Henley, who was taught to speak, with 
elocutionary effectiveness, by Mr. Walker. [See satirical 
verses on “ Henley’s gilt tub,” and the caricatures of the 
time, some of which are copied into T. Wright's Cari- 
cature History of the Georges, published by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. } : 

™ Grace Moffet, Daughter of Mr. Hall's second wile, 
“that kept the Bell and Dragon in Portugal-street.” 

" This Ballad was to be supposed to be made by the 
Woman that kept the Coffee-house in Portugul-stred. 

° Betty was Maid at the same Coffee-house, equally 
attractive to serve the Peer and the Porter. 

® The Devil Tavern, near Temple Bar. Famed from 
the earlier days of rare Ben Jonson. People went there 
pretty frequently of old. 

« A Brandy shop over the way. 

* “Thus our Arend &e., the reflections of the 
coffee-woman, [It was ever thus: pious Aineas leaves 
Dido dumb, and even the heroic Theseus quits & 
Ariadne, who takes to Bacchus for consolation— So 
they kept their spirits up just by pouring spirits down, 
For love is like the cholic, cured with brandy, 0! } 
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a 
*s Misfortune is pity'd by all, 

te {something dreadful her fame may be)fall, 

Tho’ she swears ‘tis my Lord's (talk, "twas sprung] by 


Jack Hall, 
Or else by poor sneaking Will Thomas, Will Thomas, 


Or else by poor sneaking Wild Thomas. 

Ihave some more “ high jinks ” to communicate 
shen time shall serve, but many a “ weary pund 
oftow” is on the reel, and must be spun before 
leisure be won. J. W. Exssworrn. 

Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 


THE SENTENCE FOR HIGH TREASON: 
COLONEL DESPARD'S EXECUTION. 

Areference to the sentence for high treason is 
sill commonly employed among the vulgar, but 
they do not use the details in proper sequence. 
“To be hanged, drawn, and quartered,” they say, 
whereas it should be, as a correct abbreviation of 
the whole disgusting doom, “‘ To be drawn, hanged, 
snd quartered.” I verily believe the ignorant 
associate one part of the sentence with the culinary 
operation performed upon poultry, a not unnatural 
deduction from tradition of one incident of the 
ghastly ceremony formerly enacted on the scaffold 
cram populo, viz., the evisceration of the victim. 
The whole subject is very revolting, but none the 
les worthy of investigation. Seekers after 
futher information may refer to a very rare 
and curious book, The Western Martyrology, 
where, in a reproduction of “The Humble Petition 
of the Widows and Fatherless Children in the 
West of England” to Parliament against the in- 
fumous Judge Jeffreys, a coarse anecdote of that 
mifian is related in plain English. There appears 
to be much misapprehension existing as to our 
punishment for treason, and this may be a fitting 
eeasion on which to point out that the sentence 
of decapitation pure and simple is one unknown to 
the English law (for the innovations of the long 
Parliament and Commonwealth, of course, legally 
go for nothing). The same doom of drawing, 
hanging, evisceration, dismemberment, and quar- 
teting was passed on peer and peasant alike (of 
course, I except the fair sex, whose invariable 
sentence was combustion), but constitutional law- 
yes held that, inasmuch as the sovereign could, 
in his mercy, remit the whole of the penalty, so he 
had the power to dispense with any part. Thus, 
wnally in the case of peers and connexions of 
noble families, decapitation was by the king’s 
gree all that was exacted. The soundness of this 





| 


| 


the whole of the degradation and suffering involved 
in his sentence. Charles, however, exercised his 
prerogative. When Lord Russell’s own turn came, 
for his share in the Rye House Plot, the king again 
displayed this peculiar form of clemency, accom- 
panying the remission with the sardonic remark, 
** My Lord Russell shall now experience that I do 
indeed possess that power which he denied me in 
the case of my Lord Stafford.”* But, to return. 
The drawing, as every legal scholar knows, means 
the drawing of the criminal to the place of execution, 
and therefore precedes the infliction of death. 
According to Mr. Justice Blackstone, vol. iv., 
“ drawing” formally meant, and formerly actually 
involved, dragging the condemned along the 
ground by a rope tied round his legs to the place 
of execution; and this torture the judgment 
literally ordains. ‘“ But,” says the learned author 
of the Commentaries, “ usually a sledge or hurdle 
is allowed, to preserve the offender from the ex- 
treme torment of being dragged on the ground or 
pavement.” This quaint view of indulgence seems 
of a piece with the same legal sage’s oft-quoted 
vindication of the humanity and propriety of the 
English law in the judgment for treason passed 
upon women, alluded to above. The passage is 
worth consulting. The last criminals ‘‘drawn” to the 
gallows were, I believe, Colonel Despard (see ante, 
p. 371) and his gang. As they were to be executed in 
the prison in which they were confined, and as the 
Government insisted that they should be “drawn,” 
this grimly humorous expedient was had recourse 
to. The conventional sledge or hurdle, the body 
of a cart or tumbril without the wheels, was intro- 
duced into the prison yard, and the condemned 


* It is very interesting in this connexion to consider 
what would undoubtedly appear at first sight to be a 
straining of the prerogative by James II. in the cause 
célébre of Lady Alice Lisle, so called as being the widow 
of one of Cromwell's gingerbread lords. The sentence 
passed upon a female for high treason, as we have seen, 
never involved decapitation. Jeffreys sentenced the 
lady to be burnt to death ; he had no alternative. James 
commuted (?) this sentence to beheading. It is difficult 
to reconcile this exercise of clemency with the theory 
propounded as above by Crown lawyers from Coke down- 
ward. I am inclined to think, however, it was done 
somewhat in this wise. Says Rex, “ You are by law 
doomed to be burned. Now, I will remit the penalty by 
virtue of the prerogative in me vested on condition that 
you will submit to have your head cut off.’’ A similar 
instance of amicable contract between sovereign and 
subject used to be afforded in the “ good old days,” when 
they hanged for almost every offence. Sometimes when 
the Recorder presented his report to Majesty it was 


ent there A roy al prerogative was doubted by | felt to be “coming it a little too strong, you know,” to 
liam Russell in the case of Lord Stafford, | glut Tyburn or the space in front of the Old Bailey with 
of the executed for alleged complicity in the pretended | a whole dockfull, so a selection was made of those victims 
. leaves Popish plot, in the reign of Charles II. The | of the law towhom his Majesty's most gracious pardon 
ah his tather overrated husband of Rachel Wriothesley | and clemency and favour would be extended, on con- 
= “8 With a bratal fanatici } loes lisplay his | dition of their voluntarily submitting to expatriation by 
te de - racter j a’ fanaticism that does not display his transportation to his Majesty's colonies of Virginia or 
oy) : er in a favourable light, eagerly craved that | Van Diemen’s Land for the remainder of their natural 
. is political opponent should undergo to the full | lives. 


' 
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men entered it in batches of two at a time (except 
the Colonel, who had the honour of an appearance 
en seul) at the door of the staircase leading to their 
cells, and the vehicle thus making four trips, its 
miserable passengers were “drawn” across the 
flagged space to the foot of the stairs leading to 
the tower on which they were to die. When the 
vehicle returned, after its third journey, to take up 
the Colonel, that gentleman remarked—and no 
wonder—“ Ha, ha! what nonsensical mummery is 
this?” The late Dr. Doran tells us (London in 
the Jacobite Times) that when, during the horrid 
year that followed the ’45, the sledges arrived to 
receive their wretched occupants outside the gate 
of Newgate, to set forth on their ghastly progress 
to Tyburn or Kennington Common, the polite 
keeper of the gaol would announce the fact to the 
moribund in these courteous terms : “ Now, gentle- 
men, if you are quite ready, your carriages are at 
the door.” s. P 

Temple. 

HUMAN LONGEVITY: ANOTHER CENTENARIAN 
FICTION. 

In the month of January, 1880, there died at 
his residence near Tralee, co. Kerry, a gentleman 
named William Saunders O’Connor. He was the 
son of Walker O'Connor, Esq., by Anne Saunders, 
of Castle Island, inthe same county. Mr. William 
Saunders O'Connor’s death was duly noticed in 
three local papers, all of which stated that he was 
102 years of age, and I suppose this statement 
may have been transferred to other newspapers. 
From certain circumstances I was inclined to think 
it erroneous, so, with the kind permission of the 
respected rector of Tralee, I searched the parish 
registers of the town, which I am sorry to say do 
not go further back than the year 1771. In the 
register I found the following entries of baptisms 
of the children of Walker and Anne O'Connor, 
two of whom, Susan and Rice, I had known in my 
childhood and early youth as old people, when their 
brother William seemed only an elderly man, con- 
siderably their junior :— 

“Susan, Daughter ¢ 
Parish of Tralee, Baptiz 

“ Walker, Son of Walk 
Baptized 26th of Sep l. 

“ Rice, Son of Walker and Anne Connor, par: Tra: 
Bap : 22" March, 1784.” 

“Anne, Daughter of Anne and Walker Connor, par: 
Tra: Bap : 5th January, 1788.” 

“Barbara, Daughter of Anne and Walker Connor, 
par: Tra: Bap: 21st October, 1789.” 

“Barbara, Daughter of Anne and Walker Connor, 
par: Tra: Bap: the 5th Sept", 1791.” 


Walker and Anne Connor, 
d 30th Sept"", 1780.” 
rand Anne Connor, Par: Tra: 


¢ 
) 
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These are all the entries of the baptisms of 
Walker and Anne O’Connor’s children which appear 
in the Tralee register. Their son William was pro- 
bably born and baptized in the parish of Castle 
Island, but the old registers there have | ince 


iong § 








been destroyed. But, as I have said, my own gp. 
collections of his brother and sister assured me 
that he must have been their junior, as his daughter 
also assured me that he was. Not wishing to trust 
either to my own memory or hers, however, in this 
matter, I asked a friend to search the will of 
Walker O’Connor, and ascertain if possible from it 
the ages of his three sons, at least their ages in point 
of seniority. My friend read the will, which is in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, and he informed me 
that the testator names Walker as his eldest, 
Rice as his second, and William Saunders O'Connor 
(deceased in January last) as his third and youngest 
son. Now the parish register shows that Rice, 
second son, was born in 1784, so that William 
Saunders O'Connor could not have been born be 
fore 1785, which would make him ninety-five years 
of age at the time of his death. Thus another 
centenarian myth is disposed of. 

Iam still making researches (as I promised in 
a former number of “N. & Q.” to do) into the 
(mythical) long-lived Countess of Desmond’s his- 
tory, and I hope to publish the result, together 
with her portrait, or perhaps two portraits of her, 
in a forthcoming number of the Leisure Hour, 
The length of the paper, and the portraits, would 
render it unsuitable for “ N. & Q.” I should be 
very much obliged to any reader of this note who 
would kindly inform me who is the present holder 
of a farm called Coulfinniagh, in the manor of 
Inchiquin, near Youghal, where the old Countess 
is said to have resided. 

Mary Acyes Hicxsox, 

P.S.—In the old parish register the Irish 0’ is 

omitted before the Connors’ name. 


“ Ben Jonson’s Heap.”—In A Cavalier’s Note 
Book,* recently published, edited from family docu- 
ments at Crosby, Lancashire, the “ Cavalier,” who 
was acquainted with the writings of Ben Jonson, 
cites a passage from his Discoveries, adding, “ Ben 
Jonson’s head is put up for a sign in London and 
other places.” The elevation of the poet to this 
dignity may rather be due to his character for good 
fellowship than for his literary talents. It was at 
the “ Mermaid” that those things were done and 
seen which gave rise to Beaumont’s exclamation. 
Jonson had likewise given a special reputation to 
the “ Devil” tavern, whither all came who des 
“to be sealed of the tribe of Ben.” And Herrick 
has celebrated the lyric feasts made at the “ Sus,” 
the “ Dog,” and “ Triple Tun,” 
* Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad,” 

The Cavalier’s reference, one may suppose, is to 

the “ Jonson’s Head ” tavern in the Strand, noticed 


as early as 1655, where Ben’s chair wos kept a8 


[* We hope to give a notice of this book next week. ] 
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ce 
aredic. There was also a “ Ben Jonson’s Head” 
st Pemberton, near Wigan, in Lancashire, the age 
of which it would be of interest to ascertain. The 
gathors of the History of Signboards say (p. 66) 
that Robert Pollard, a bookseller behind the Ex- 
change, used the same sign, and that there is still 
(1866) a “ Ben Jonson's Head ” tavern, with a por- 
trait of the poet, in Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, and 
also one at Weston-on-the-Green, Bicester. 
Joun E. Baizey. 


Errors of AvuTuors (ante, pp. 390, 414).— 
2, Chauvinism. — Lorédan Larchey, in his Dic- 
tionnaire de l’Argot Parisien (Paris, 1872), gives, 
I think, a more trustworthy account of the origin 
of this term—the Jingoism of France :— 

“Patriote ardent, jusqu’a l'exagération....Allusion au 
pom d'un type de caricatures populaires, comme le 

ve cet exemple: ‘1825, époque ou un libéralisme plus 

ecommenca & se moquer de ces éloges donnés aux 
Francais par les Francais, de ces railleries lancées par 
Jes Frangais contre les étrangers. Charlet, en créant le 
conscrit Chauvin, fit justice de ces niaiseries de l’opinion’ 
(A. Jal, Paris Moderne, 1834).” 

Littré does not name Charlet, but gives the 
same origin to the word. He besides cites an 
example from Les Aides de Camp, a play by 
Bayard and Dumanoir. I had never heard before 
of Scribe’s Soldat Laboureur, I humbly confess it. 

Henri GAvUssERON. 


3. Cui bono ?—Cui bono? may be, and often is, 
translated “ Of what practical use is it?” Free from 
context, the words are equivocal, and will bear a 
double rendering. But they are more commonly 
and properly quoted in a forensic sense. Cicero 
so uses them in his Oratio pro Milone. He is 
applying what was then known as the Cassian 
argument, “ Cassianum illud, cui bono,” in the 
defence of his client Milo, accused of waylaying 
and killing Clodius. The argument is of this kind. 
When the question is by which of two or several 
persons an act which must have been done by one 
of them was committed, it is reasonable to inquire 
Which of them would have most profited by it— 
cut, to whom it would be, bono, for an advantage. 

There is another piece of patchwork in the way of 
in much in vogue. The “Si sic omnia” of 

uvenal is found straying by itself, construed word 
for word as it stands, and forthwith applied to one 
who, for the first time in his life, has said a good 
thing, whereas, as a quotation, it is only properly 
applicable to one who, having gotten into mischief, 
Antoni gladios, by saying many good things, has 
at last said a foolish one. Rp. Hitt Sanpys. 


_ 12. Saffron Gown.—Dr. Brewer is more correct 
in this than Mr. Tuomas allows. See Potter's 
Antiquities (new edit., 1818), vol. ii. p. 287. A 
passage in Nonnus (lib. xii., circa finem) is there 
referred to, in which, it appears, caddpwv is used 
an epithet to (uvy. In Liddell and Scott, sv. 





cudpwv, this sense is not suggested. Saffron, 
both as a drug and a dye, was known to the 
Greeks, but is universally called xpdéxos. Marriage 
garments were perhaps richer than ordinary attire, 
but were they necessarily xpoxdes, or even any 
colour? On this see Becker's Charicles (fourth 
edit., 1874), p. 486. The word saffron is Arabic, 
and is derived from 2afaran, modifications of 
which form its names throughout Europe. 
Vicory. 


W. is undoubtedly right in saying that Beau Nash 
reigned as the King of Bath for fifty-six years, but 
in the appendix to Webster’s Dictionary it is stated 
erroneously that Nash’s “reign continued with 
undiminished splendour for fifteen years.” Such 
a misstatement may have misled Dr. Brewer. 

Frepx. Rvs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Watpouiana.—All who share my appreciation 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters, and have gathered 
from them the graphic sketches of the society in 
which he moved, will admit that, much as the late 
Mr. Peter Cunningham did to illustrate those 
letters, much remains to be done. Will you allow 
me to suggest that, as in the early days of “N. & Q.” 
your contributors did much to illustrate Lord 
Macaulay’s History of England, by forwarding 
for insertion in its columns curious ballads and 
other passages which occurred to them in the 
course of their reading, so in like way if its pages 
were now opened to such Walpoliana, good service 
would be done towards clearing up obscure points 
in our most amusing and instructive history of 
English social life in the last century. A. 


Prace-Names or Enotanp.—Among other 
matters I have for some time been collecting dif- 
ferent spellings, at different dates, of English 
place-names,—shires, ridings, hundreds, boroughs, 
towns, villages, and hamlets; also hills, streams, 
and other natural places. Looking at my collection 
now, and knowing the great historical value at- 
tached to the philological derivation of place- 
names, ¢.g., Taylor’s work on Words and Places, 
it has occurred to me that the time has come when 
a “Dictionary of English Place-Names” should be 
compiled. Of course such a work can scarcely 
be compiled by one man. But I hope there is 
sufficient interest in so important a subject for it to 
become the work of a small band of men—say one 
man for each county of England, who shall send to 
one common member of such a band the collections 
made from time to time. Our local archeological 
societies ought to, and no doubt would, help us. 
Under an active and able editor the band of forty 
ought to do good and expeditious work, and I trust 
to receive some welcome indications that my plan 
is feasible and will be carried out. I have not 
communicated first to the English Dialect Society, 
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only because I have thought that the plan did not 
come within their compass ; but if it should turn 
out that they can use their excellent machinery for 
the undertaking, so much the better. If proper 
assistance is obtained, either from “ the forty ” or 
the English Dialect Society, a prospectus could be 
issued almost immediately. G. L. Gomme. 


“ Recarps,”— 

Miss Crawford : “ I should like to have seen him [ Ed- 
mund Bertram } once more, I confess. But you must give 
my compliments to him, Yes—I think it must be com- 
pliments. Is not there a something wanted, Miss Price, 
in our language—a something between compliments and 
—and love—to suit the sort of friendly acquaintance we 
have bad together?—So many months’ acquaintance ! 
But compliments may be sufficient here,” &c.— Mansfield 
Park. 

It seems curious that the desideratum felt here 
by the fair speaker—“ regards ”—should not have 
been in vogue when Miss Austin wrote this in 
1814. Cu, Evxin Martuews. 

Bath. 


Biryam Woop.—Readers of Macbeth should 
note that the story of the moving wood occurs in 
the Romance of Alexander :— 

“TInterea Alexander, amoto exercitu, appropinquauit 
se ciuitati Perses, in qua Darius consistebat ; Ita vt sub- 
limia loca montium que erant supra ipsam ciuitatem 
conspiciebat. Alexander autem precepit militibus suis 
vt inciderent ramos arborum et herbas euellerent, easque 
inferrent equorum pedibus et mulorum ; quos videntes 
[printed videntis] Perses ab excelsis montibus stupebant.” 
—Historia Alexandri magni de preliis, ed. 1490, fol. 26. 

The Middle-English version (1. 2850) has :— 
“With that comaunds he his knightis to cutte doune 

belyue 

Bowis of buskis and of braunches of bolis and of 

lyndis,” &c, 
Watrter W. Sxear. 


“Drunk as Biaizers.”— 

“We may live and learn. I remember, fifty years 
since, or more, at one of the Lincoln elections, hearing a 
man in the crowd say to another, speaking of the pre- 
ceding night, ‘ We got drunk as Blaizers.’ I never could 
make out what he meant. Yesterday I was reading Sir 
Thomas Wyse’s Jmpressions of Greece, and, speaking of 
the reverence for St. Blaize in Greece (who is also, as 
you know, the patron saint of the English woolcombers), 
and how his feast was observed in the woollen manu- 
factories of the Midland Counties, he says, ‘Those who 
took part in the procession were called “ Blaizers,” and 
the phrase “as drunk as Blaizers” originated in the con- 
vivialities common on those occasions.’ So good ‘ Bishop 
and Martyr’ Blaize is distronoured as well as honoured 
in England, and very probably in Greece.”—Life of 
Richard Waldo Sibthorp, by Rev. J. Fowler, 1880, 
p. 227. 

I have heard the same phrase in another of the 
Midland Counties, but to my ear it used to sound 


more like “drunk as blazes” (or perhaps “ Blaize’s”). 
R. F. 8. 


May Custom 1x Sovra Evropr.—The ap- 
pended cutting from the Daily Telegraph, 17th 





inst., may be thought worthy of reappearance in 
“N. & Q.”:— 

“A pretty May custom still obtains in the more 
primitive villages of Suabia, Bavaria, and the T 
distant from the great railway routes and comparatively 
untouched by the prosaic temper of contemporary Ger. 
man culture, On the first Sunday of the flowery month 
the unmarried girls of the hamlet, armed with leafy 
boughs, visit in procession the young wives who have 
been wed during the past year, and make formal inquiry 
in certain set phrases, hallowed by long custom, with 
respect to their health and happiness. Etiquette pre. 
scribes that each married woman thus distinguished 
should receive her maiden visitors at the outer door of 
her house, before which they take up their stand in 
double line. After thanking them for their kind ip. 
quiries, she passes slowly between their ranks, receiving 
from each in turn a light blow, inflicted with the green 
branches, as a mark of maidenly disapproval of her 
faithlessness to their virginal sisterhood. Having en- 
dured this gentle discipline, she is expected, according 
to ber husband's means, to make a pecuniary offering to 
the vestal band; and the total amount of this quaint 
May-day collection is expended by the village girls in an 
evening festivity, to which they invite the marriageable 
bachelors of the village. At this merrymaking all the 
outlay for musicians and refreshments is defrayed by the 
youthful hostesses, who, however, reserve to themselves 
the privilege of ‘engaging partners.’ The whole pic- 
turesque ceremonial was performed the other day at 
Tunxdorf, near Papenburg, with strict fidelity to tradi- 
tions that have been traced back to the Middle Ages, 
and probably owe their origin to an even earlier period 
of German history.’ 

F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Loca Customs.— Here are two newspaper 
cuttings which note local observances that should 
be registered in your valuable miscellary :— 

Bricutox.—“ A curious festival was cvlebrated on the 
Brighton beach on Saturday, in connexion with the 
commencement of the regular fishing season. The fish- 
ing fleet being on the eve of starting in search of mackerel, 
the fishermen observed their annual custom of holding 
what is called the ‘bending in,’ the chief feature of 
which is to hold ‘open house’ on the beach around the 
boats, when bread and cheese is distributed to all who 
choose to ask for it. So far as the adults are concerned 
the custom has practically fallen into desuetude, but 
amongst the younger members of the fishing population 
—the ‘aborigines’ of Brighton—it is regarded as a most 
solemn occasion. Accordingly, on Saturday, from early 
in the morning till the afternoon was well advanced 
crowds of children flocked to the beach, a fluctuating 
group of between 100 and 200 being constantly present 
to partake of the hospitality of the elders. The origin 
of the ceremony, which seems to have been lost, may 
perhaps be found in a mixture of the Paga” superstition 
of propitiating Neptune grafted on to the promised 
return of bread ‘cast upon the waters.’ —Dasly News, 
April 26, 1880. 

Mancuester.—“ A correspondent of the Pall Mail 
Gazette writes :—‘ There was on May-day the usual annual 
procession through the streets of Manchester of dray 
and cart horses, every trade, from machinery and cotton 
down to beer, being represented. The animals were 
literally covered with decorations of flowers, ribbons, gar- 
lands, flags, and small coloured balloons; the brass 
trappings shone like burnished gold, and the hoofs are 
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first blacked and then topped with white—to represent 
top-boots, I suppose. Many of these horses are simply 
perfection of t eir kind, and in excellence of proportion, 
strength, and condition, leave nothing to be desired. 
There were some pairs of dark grey dappled, quite re- 
markable for beauty and regularity of colour; and a 
match pair of strawberry roans which, when measured, 
were only an inch under nineteen hands. Many of them 
stand eighteen hands and upwards, and a load of six tons 
ig child's play to them. Their docility and intelligence, 
too, arecurious. I have seen a horse obey his master’s 
orders to a fraction when told to ‘ back one inch,’” 
Sr. Swirxry. 


“Scum cuique” (ante, p. 414).—I do not know 
whether the Chinese metaphysical story is “‘a very 
old Joe” or not—I should think it extremely 
robable, though I never read the original Joe 
filler. At any rate, it is not Dickens’s. My 
father thinks he knew it long before Pickwick was 
published. It is never safe to take it for granted 
that such stories, put into works of fiction, are the 
authors’ own. ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sone RELATING To Enctosures.—There was a 
song on this subject very popular in Lincolnshire 
at the end of the last and the beginning of the 
— centuries. The following fragments are all 


can recover. I shall be much obliged to any one 
who will be good enough to furnish the ditty in a 
complete form :— 
“The lawyer he up to London is gone 
To get the act passed before he return ; 
If the lawyer ne'er returns nor the act any more, 
It wili be all the better for all... poor. — 


Before the commons are ta’en in, 
And you have hung your gates, 
I very much fear 

You will mortgage your estates. 


But now the commons are ta’en in, 
The cottages pulled down, 
And Moggy 's got na wool to spin 
Her linvey-woolsey gown.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 

Tar History or tae Drama 1x Eycnanp.— 
I should be exceedingly obliged to any of the 
correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who would give me 
any information as to what authorities, &c., it 
would be advisable to consult for the history of 
the drama in relation to the life and thought of 
the English people. HIpersIeEnsis. 


ew. - 
Moypus Errvsis repemprus.”—By whom 
Was this hymn composed? It is translated by 





Mr. Caswall, and placed by him amongst “ Hymns 
from Various Sources,” together with translations 
of two others, “ Nocte jam diem fugata” and 
“ Hoste dum victo triumphans.” 
M. E. W. N. 
Wimbledon, 

3IRDS AND CATERPILLARS.—My sister, who 
looks upon “ N. & Q.” as a refuge for all classes of 
the destitute, and on its editor as an Admirable 
Crichton, who can tell what the sea anemones are 
thinking about in the Pacific Ocean, has insisted 
on my appealing through you to some good-natured 
naturalist to tell her why the birds in the garden 
will not eat the caterpillars. She feels herself in 
disgrace with the gardener, whom she has taken 
much pains to persuade that birds are valuable 
members of society ; and instead of keeping up 
her credit, these ungrateful fowls suffer the cater- 
pillars to run riot under their very beaks, and (the 
obstinate gardener will have it) eat the green peas 
in preference. How are we to act so as to redeem 
the characters of our feathered clients—and the 
relics of the peas ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Tne Pantites, Tunpripce Wetis.— What is 
the date, and who was the designer, of a print of 
the eighteenth century, representing the Parade 
(then called the Pantiles) at Tunbridge Wells? 
It is reproduced, without name, in a local guide- 
book, with the date 1748 assigned to it; but in a 
key to the persons figured are the names of “ Mr. 
Littleton— Lord Lyttelton,” and “ Miss Chudleigh 
—Duchess of Kingston.” The Mr. Lyttleton of 
that date was then only four years of age, and the 
lady was neither Miss Chudleigh nor Duchess of 
Kingston, but Mrs, Hervey. T. F 

Tunbridge Wells. 


Srrance Errmotocies or Exctisn Worps.— 
I purpose making a collection of the best of the 
numerous absurdities that have been perpetrated 
in the name of English etymology ; and anticipate 
making a large one. I already possess some very 
helpful books on the subject, none the less so from 
the fact that the authors are perfectly serious. 
By way of example, I may instance the derivation 
of almanack by Verstegan from all-moon-heed, 
because one thereby takes heed of all the moons. 
Etymologies involving a “because” are particularly 
acceptable. I shall be truly grateful for good 
specimens, which should be forwarded to me direct, 
addressed to Rev. Prof. Skeat, 2, Salisbury Villas, 
Cambridge. Wa ter W. SxKear. 


Rev. Tuomas Dunnam Wauiraker, Vicar of 
Whalley and Rector of Heysham, in Lancashire, 
who wrote in 1816 his Loidis and Elmete, &c., was 
a well-known collector of MS. histories and pedi- 
grees. Does any one know what became of his 
collection, and if it is now in existence ? 

Winter Tivrpwick. 
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Sytvanvus Hissert.—What is known of this 
eccentric person, the author of A Brief Enquiry 
into the State after Death, a pamphlet of some 
thirty pages, printed at Manchester, 1771, very 
scarce and very curious, psychologically considered ? 


Of what family was he? Are there any descendants | 


Where was he buried ? 
J. H. Preston. 


of the same family? 


Vocanutaries.—Is it known what number of 
words there is in the Latin and Greek languages ? 
Is there a table of the relative copiousness of the 
various ancient and modern tongues ? 


H. N. C. 


“Witnetm Meisrer.”—I wish to know if there 
have been any essays or articles written (in English) 
on the subject of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and 
should feel obliged if some one would inform me 
of the titles of any such papers, where they are to 
be found, and any particulars. W. M. 


** QUI PRO ALIIS ORAT, PRO SE LABORAT.”—This 
occurs as part of the inscription on a tomb in the 
church of Bures St. Mary, Suffolk :— 

“Hic iacet Richardus Waldegrave miles qui obijt 2. 
die Maij anno Dom. 1400: et Ioanna uxor eius que obijt 
10. Iunij, 1406. Quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
Amen. Qui pro alijs orat, pro se laborat.”—Weever, 
Fun. Mon., p. 757, Lond., 1631. 

Somewhat similarly Rabanus Maurus has :— 
“ Qui legis hac, ora pro me, pro teque labora, 
Pro me teque reo da tua vota Deo.” 
“ Epitaph. Vet. in Coom.,” Poemata de Diversis, 
p. 105, Mag., 1617. 
But the expression is not exactly the same. Does 
this variation of the saying, “ laborare est (or, et) 
orare,” occur elsewhere? For the proverb itself, 
see Literary Churchman, April 2, 1880, p. 162. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Kryvye Famity.—I find the following in Burke’s 
General Armory, 1878, “ Kinne, Gu., a chev. ar.” 
Where can I find any further information relating 
to the family? Does it still exist in England ? 
Its first appearance, so far as I know, in America, 
was at Salem, Mass., about 1650. YALE. 

New York. 


Ayprew Morratr.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information as to Andrew Moffatt, 
who was, I think, a banker somewhere in Sussex, 
where he lived, and where his daughter Elizabeth 
was married in 1776? T. W. R. 


Trovut.—Rhind, in his Studies in Natural His- 
tory, says, p. 152, that some soldiers quartered in 
a lonely place put a large trout into an unfrequented 
well and fed it regularly till it would take food 
from the hand. After years abroad one or two re- 
turned and found the fish still there, and, to their 
surprise, it came at the usual time of their meals, 





| Round the pillar clings a frog. 


Ss 


evidently showing a recollection of what had 


pened previously. He gives no date, name, nor 

locality. Can any reader furnish the Verification 

of the story? It must have been more of & pond 

than well if they could feed the trout by hand, 

Could a fish live in an ordinary well? Whencs 

would it obtain food ? C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


James Kennepy, author of a book on the Riz. 
tory of Cholera, 1831, is mentioned in Gent, Mag, 
1832, i. 652. Is he one with James Kenned 
author of Conversations with Lord Byron? A sur. 
geon named Charles Kennedy is noticed in Gent, 
Mag., 1830, ii. 91. I shall be glad to know more 
of these persons. W. C. B, 


Tue Oricon oF THE Worn “Swos.”—Can an 
reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me what is the derivation 
of the word snob? The query was put, I find, 
more than thirty years ago in “N. & Q.” (1*§ i, 
185), but no satisfactory answer was ever given to 
it. A correspondent signing himself A. G, ex- 
pressed his opinion (1" 8. i. 250) that the word 
was not an archaism, and that it could not be 
found in any book printed fifty years previously. 
I have, however, found it in the first edition of 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 
published in 1785, where the definition given is 
“ A nickname for a shoemaker.” In that sense it 
was constantly used in the slang of the prize-ring, 
until that famous British institution expired some 
twenty years ago. But when and how did the 
word come to be used in the sense in which 
Thackeray has immortalized it? The earliest use 
of the word in this signification that I know of is 
in Disraeli’s Henrietta Temple, where he speaks 
of the important distinction which “divides man- 
kind into the two great sections of nobs and snobs.” 
Now nob was a slang phrase for the head more 
than a hundred years ago, and it is easy to see the 
relationship between its original meaning and that 
in which it is used by the author of Henrietta 
Temple. But it is not easy to see the relationship 
between the original slang meaning of sob and 
that now attached to it. Can snob have had any 
reference to the feet when applied to a shoemaker, 
and was it for that reason adopted as the antipodes 
of nob ? Wittmorr Drxox. 


Aw Antique CuinesE FIGURE, PRESUMABLY OF 
Buppua.—I possess one, presenting symbolism of 
a kind which appears peculiar. The figure, about 
eighteen inches high, is that of an old man, habited 
in a flowing robe, but uncovered to the waist. Tn 
his hands (the left is raised to his head) he holds 
a coil, either end emerging from a sort of circular 
box, shaped something like a cork used for a fish- 
ing line. The coil descends to his feet, the lower 
box resting on a pillar with circular moulding. 


Finally, there 
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= 
emerges from the old man’s robe a leg, perfectly 
distinct, and seeming as if it belonged to another 
body, twisting round him. I am inclined to think 
that there must be some expl ination of the whole 
in the Buddhist mythology. Ifany of your learned 
correspondents could otferan explanation of it from 
this description it will much oblige A. F. B. 


“Greru.”—(Valens sent the Goths) “bisshoppes 
of pe Arrians and perfore alle pe Gothes were in- 
fecte and i-gle ymed tota gens Gothorum infecta 
fuit. Higden] Trevisa, v. 197 R lls 
Query, etymology of i-gleymed? Is it the s 
word as the O. E. gleym, the etymology of which, 
seoording to Prof. Skeat, is illustrated by com- 

ison with the Mceso-Gothic Hlamm, Hlamma, 
a snare ! A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


peri 


ime 


“Syoxe Fartuines”: “ Kine Piay.”—In the 
churchwardens’ register for the parish of St. Giles, 
Reading, A.D. 1527, and other years, I find thi 
etry : “To the officiall for smoke ffarthings.” Can 
any of your rea lers give me any information as to 
what these “smoke furthings” were? 
should be glad of any information respecting the 
“king play,” which is mentioned in every year 
from A.D. 1519 to 1548. r. L. Nasu. 

Heratpic —Whose arms are the following ?— 
Sa, a chev. erm. between three rams trippant ar.; 
creat, a ram’s head. DunsELM. 

[This has some likeness to two or three coats of Ram- 
#y in Burke's General Armory. The nearest is Ramsey, 
, Kent., Az., a chev. between three rams pass. or.} 


Pronunciation or “ Caviare.”—I have always 
heard this word pronounced kav'yar, but Mr. 
Irving, in his representation of Hamlet (II. ii.), in 
the phrase, “Caviare to the general,” pronounces 
it kav-y-air-y, thus making it a four-syllable word. 
The last edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary gives two pronunciations, ka-veer and 
kivear. Which is correct ? 

Freperick E, SawYer. 

Brighton. 


“Cremencia.”— Has a translation of Cl 
(Caballero) appeared in any magazine ? 
BoscoBet. 
Avraors or Quorations WayTeD.— 
GvOpwn’, d\AHdroLow arrbmp00EY WpEV Eraipor’ 
whiny rovrov, mavricg xpijparéc tore Kbpog. 


mencia 


“ Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 
PJ. & 
“She was not fair, nor young. At eventise 
There was no friend to sorrow by her side. 
The time of sickness had been long and dread, 
For strangers tended, wishing she were dead.” 
ALEX. BEAZELEY. 
Among my notes from Lenormant’s La Magie chez les 
Chaldéens I find: “Suivant la judicieuse remarque de 
Maury, ce n'est pas seulement par les traits gén¢raux, 


GANTILLON. 





Also, I} 


= jusque par les détails, que la magie de tous les 


peuples barbares se reesemble” (p. 189). I should be 
obliged by reference to the whole passage in Maury, or 
citation. WititaM Gronce Brack. 

In what part of Voltaire’s works—if, indeed, the author 
be Voltaire—will the following quotation be found: “Si 
Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inveuter”? 





Replies. 
KEEPING SCHOOL IN THE PARVISE. 
5 §. xi. 366, 394, 472; xii. 37, 49, 91, 149, 197, 
277, 334.) 

We have two old definitions of parvyce: (1) “a 

rlour, parlatorium” (Promp. Parv., ii. 385 
Mr. Way quotes, “ Parlatorium monachorum ubi 
hortamina fiunt” (Uguitionis Vocab.) ; (2) “a place 
churche to walke in— Palsg.), 
points to a cloister rather than a porch. 
The conventual parlour, however, with its open 
outer arch and its use for conference with strangers, 
bore some likeness to a porch. 

As regards the derivation of parvis from para- 
dise, the French are concerned to prove it. In 
England the “paradise” is still the name of the 
cloister of Chichester, and “ sprice” (not parvis) is 
the corrupti yn of it at Chester. I have seen a 
suggestion of “ Par vis a vis,” because students 
fronted each other. Somner supposed the lawyers’ 
parvis was in Old Palace Yard (Gloss, in x. Script. 
v. Triforium). He was no doubt in error. Tyr- 
whit was misled by Ducange, as careless folks are 
now, when he favoured the idea of the French 
church court so commonly adjoining their cathe- 
drals. He should have stood by home authorities. 

The passage in Matthew Paris, s.a. 1250, does 
not refer to a priest, but to the parish clerk (aque 
bajulus), who taught school and sold books in 
parvisio, and the scene is not in England but in 
France, as in the Romaunt of the Rose, v. 5178:— 

* There was no wight in all Paris 
Before our Ladie at Parvis 
That they ne might the book by.” 
We have two genuine English instances. At Ox- 
ford there were acta in parviso—no doubt dis- 
putations (Munim. Acad., ii. 684); and we know 
Chaucer's 
* A Serjeant of the Lawe ware and wise 
That often hadde yben at the Parvis,” 


Prol. Cant. Tales, v. $11, 


neere a parvis ” 


which 


as in the old play :— 
*“ At the parvys I wyll be 
A Powlys between ij and iij.” 

but our attention must be given to the hint above. 

Bp. Cooper mentions “a question meet for 
sophisters in the parvise school at Oxford” 
(Answer, &c., p. 55). The word occurs in 1461; 
and Wood, after examining the derivations from 





| paradisus, per visum (baccalaurei), &«., and re- 
| jecting them, says, “The chief school of logic was 
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the parvis school (schola parvisiana),” and derives 
it from “the exercitia parva, corruptly called 
parvisiaria, taken out of the parva logicalia: 
inferior disputations performed by the juniors, 
namely generalls, which to this day are called and 
written disputationes in parvisiis.” The greater 
exercises were the answering of quodlihbels by per- 
sons intending to proceed M.A. (Jiist., vol. ii. 
p. 728). These greater and lesser exercises were 
imitated in the Inns of Court. We find frequent 
allusions to the parvise in the sixteenth century. 
“Children were wont to have it in their common 
disputations in the parvise school at Oxford” 
(Jewel, i. 48, probably the original of the deriva- 
tion of Wats and Staveley, “& parvis pueris 
erudiendis”). “If you be an Oxford man, you 
may remember, if ever you learned your logic, 
when we resorted to the parvis there, what ado 
was made in daily disputations for exercise of 
young wits” (Jewel, i. 612). Comp. Philpot, 98: 
“In disputation in parvis...in the schools of 
Oxford we did much strive.” Littleton, in the 
following century, gives: “ Parvis, propyleum, 
porticus templi, pronaon, thence at Oxford their 
disputing in par visits.” Now we have the original 
of teaching in the church porch. Before the schools 
were erected the young students held their dis- 
putations in parvisits, in the porch of St. Mary’s 
Church, and the term is still used in the statute 
“De Exercitiis Preestandis pro Gradu Baccalaurei 
in Artibus.” For lack of seeing this parallel, the 
editor of the Townley Mysteries, p. 200, makes a 
trip :— 

“ Froward. Why, it is true that I told, 

Fayn preve I wold. 

Secuadus Tortor. Thou shalbe call'd to pervyce ” ; 
where a note says it was a portico before a church, 
and perhaps here the judgment hall of Pilate, 
whereas the meaning is, You shall be put in the 
Logic School and prove it true. 

Spelman, under the word “ Parve,” narrowly 
missed the point when he incorrectly derived 
pirvis from paradisus, but rendered it the church 
porch: “Ubi neophyti conveniebant  discendi 
gratia, nam similiter ibi legis periti convenere ut 
clientibus occurrerent, non ad tyrocinia juris quas 
Motas vocant exercenda.” Waterhous explains 
the often quoted passage in Fortescue “ not of the 
little place whereof teaching of school was in the 
lower part of the church, called pervisium,” but as 
meaning perasal, pervisum (Comm., 575). Here 
we have the etymology indignantly exploded by 
Wood. The passage of the great jurist is as fol- 
lows: “ Placitantes se divertunt ad pervisum et 
alibi consulentes cum servientibus ad legem et 
aliis consiliariis suis” (Fortescue, c. li.). “ The 
suitors of the court betake themselves to the per- 
vise and other places to advise with the serjeants 
at law and other their counsel about their affairs” 


(Amos’s transl., 196). “... resort to the perusing 





of their writings and elsewhere ” (Selden, 124) 

It signifies an afternoon’s exercise or moot to the 
instruction of young students, bearing the same 
name originally I ghesse with the Parvisie jy 
Oxford, as they call their sitting Generals in the 
Scholes in the afternoon... . Disputationes magne 
are their exercises of Regent Masters in the fore. 
noon, divided from Parve, #.¢. schelers’ exercise jn 
the afternoon, ‘ Has quia iis inferiores parvas, jam 
etiam corrupto nomine parvisias dicere consye. 
vimus’” (ibid., 56). 

Reeves, quoting a MS. of the time of Hen. VIII, 
says that the young students of the Middle Temple 
had no place to walk in and talk and confer their 
learning but in the church, which place all the 
term time had no more quietness in it than the 
pervyse of St. Paul’s, where the serjeants chose 
their pillar and looked down their clients’ cause on 
their knee (Hist. of Eng. Law, vol. iii. ch. xxx, 
p. ii. 360); as Dugdale says also (Orig, 
Jurid., ch. lv. p. 142). This was the mid alley of 
the cathedral, familiarly but too well known as 
“Paul’s Walk”; but it is quite possible that before 
the time of abominable profanation, which could 
only be purged by fire, the lawyers may have 
assembled in the church portico. 

Wats and Staveley did not go, after all, very far 
from the mark. It is a significant fact that the 
first mention of the parvis is in connexion withs 
children’s parish school. In 1300 a school of 
reading and writing for children was kept in the 
parvis of St. Martin’s-at-the- Plain, Norwich (Blome- 
field, iv. 368), where the parvis was probably the 
porch. From the parish church the university 
would hardly have adopted aught but the parva 
exercitia, logic forming part of the elementary 
course of popular education. Cotgrave very cat- 
tiously gave as the meanings of parvis a church 
porch and an outer court. 

Cowel certainly had the idea of a cloister before 
his eye when he defined paradise, which he identifies 
with the parvisium of Matthew Paris (ed. Wats, 
p. 690): “ A square court before cathedrals with 
piazzas or walking places supported with pillars. 
As usual, like Spelman, he derives the word per- 
vise, parvise, pervista, or parvista from the French 
le parvis. Somner says that Vossius and Isaac 
Wakes translated the word “the boys’ school 
(parvulorum scholam), but that he regards it 0 
the sense of a forecourt, and derives it from 
pervium, a thoroughfare (Gloss. in x. Script. ¥. Tr- 
forium). Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 
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Brasses tv Cuvrcues: a Wrxortenp Brass 
6% S. i. 273, 294, 366, 401).—Owing to the Essex 
county papers having copied the correspondence 
on this subject from the pages of “ N. & Q., I have 
little doubt that the present possessor of the Wing- 
field brass will ere long hear from the authorities 
connected with South Weald Church. It isamattet 
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for great congratulation that it fell into the hands 
of gentleman who has proved so excellent a custo- 
dian, and to whom, if the brass be replaced, Essex 
archeologists willoweso much. Mr. A. H. Brown, 
of Brentwood, writing in the Chelmsford Chronicle 
of the 21st inst., says :— 

“The following is a list of the brasses formerly in 
South Weald Church, of which I possess copies, but of 
which not a fragment now remains except portions of 
No. 1:— 

1. Portions of the brass of Sir Anthony Brown and 
Dame Johanna his wife, 1567. 

2 Aman and three wives and twelve children. The 
man has closely cropped bair, moustache, and double- 
forked beard. All the female figures wear the horned 
headdress. It is curious that the man’s feet are not en- 
graved. A graceful and interesting brass [ the effigies 
of the first wife, her children, and the children of the 
third wife were lost before I copied the brasses in 1851). 
cirea A.D. 1460. 

$. A brass fish, circa a.p. 1480, 

4, Brass of five female children, with pointed head- 
dresses and flowing hair, circa a p. 1500. 

5. Seven male and seven female children, the latter 
without headgear, having flowing hair combed back, 
wearing small turndown collars to their dresses, circa 
1500. 

6. Brass inscription to Arthur Crafford, with shield of 
arms, 1606. 


7. Brass inscription to Elizabeth Wyngfield, with | 


shield of arms, 1616. 
& Brass inscription and two shields of arms to Sir 


Anthony Browne, 1623. 

9. Brass inscription and shield of arms to John 
Savnders, 1633. 

10. Two brasses to children, each on a single plate, 
kneeling— Robert Picakis[!] aged seven years, aud Allen 
[Ellen }} Talbott, 23 years, 1634,” 

This is a tolerable example of restoration for one 
church. Many of the stones which contained the 
above brasses are now turned out into the church- 
yard to serve as a footpath. Surely power could 
be given to such a body as the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London to take cogni- 
mance of such matters, and enable them to insist 
upon, when, as in the present instance, practicable, 
the immediate replacement of such abstracted relics. 
If placed in the wall of the church they would not 
suffer by attrition. 

J. A. Spanvet-Bayrty, F.S.A. 


With reference to the remarks made by ANoy., 
Imay mention one case out of several which have 
come under my notice, where the destruction of 
monumental brasses, tablets, &c., has taken place. 

one of the most ancient churches in my neigh- 
bourhood, in which were several fine tablets of the 
seventeenth century and later, during the restora- 
tion (which took place a few years ago) the vicar 
caused all the tablets to be removed, and on the 
completion of the work of restoration he had all 

them crammed up in the vestry, instead of 
replacing them in their original positions. Two of 
Most interesting tablets (for which there was 
Mot room in the vestry) are now lying in the 





churchyard, and one has become illegible. There 
were several hatchments in the church, which have 
disappeared altogether. When the vicar was re- 
quested to replace the tablets in the church he 
declined to do so, on the plea “that they would 
disfigure(?) the walls.” Can nothing be done to 
put a stop to this modern vandalism ? 
Evwarp J. Tay or, F.S.A.Newe. 
{Why do our architects allow such proceedings ?} 


A. J. M. has made a good suggestion, that 
brasses should be restored to the churches to which 
they originally belonged. I would also suggest 
that parish registers in the hands of private in- 
dividuals should also be restored to their respective 
parishes. I am therefore pleased to see the follow- 
ing announcement in Jas. Coleman’s (of Totten- 
ham) Catalogue: “Mr. Coleman has, by desire 
of the vicar and churchwardens of St. Mary’s, 
Whittlesey, given them back the original part of 
the register book.” It contains more than 220 
entries of marriages from 1662 to 1672. 

Wa. FREELOVE. 

Bury St, Edmunds, 


May I be allowed to refer to an instance, cuius 
pars parva fut, ef such restoration upwards of 
twenty years ago? See “N. &Q,,” 2"¢ 5. ix. 463, 
510; x. 54. P. J. F. GantILion. 


Tue “Erkon Basiiike”: Kino CHarzes’s 
Prayer (6 §. i. 394).—Without expressing an 
opinion as to the statement that the Hikon was 
originally- King Charles’s composition, I wish to 
notice an early reference to the authorship which 
I have not seen mentioned. Mathias Prideaux, of 
Exeter College, Oxford, compiled An Easy and 
Compendious Introduction for reading all sorts 
of Histories, and died, before its publication, of 
the smallpox “in 1646, or thereabouts” (Wood’s 
Ath. Oxon., tom. ii. col. 50, fol., 1692). The work 
appeared “from his papers” in 1648, 4to., Ox. 
It was frequently published, and up to the fifth 
edition, in 1675, contained no notice of the Hikon. 
Sut the sixth edition, “‘ corrected and augmented,” 
appeared at Oxford in 1682, and it has the follow- 
ing mention of it. After describing the king’s 
“ Declaration ” it has :— 

“And having once taken the pen in hand, and the 
solitude of his prison affording him leisure enough, he 
draws with it that true Pourtraiture, w‘ he hath left 
us behind of himself: a peice above the reach of the 
painters skill and pencil, being a lively representation of 
his best and noblest part, the mind... .a peice which 
shall be fresh and lively, when the oyls and colours of 
his pictures laid by Vandiks hand shall fade ; wear and 
endure, when his brass and marble statues shall be 
mou!ldered into dust ; last as long as time itself shall, to 
be both read and admired.”—P. 354, 

The “Prayer of King Charles I.” was printed 
in 1833 in the Saturday Magazine of the 8.P.C.K., 
vol. iii. p. 71, with the following remarks of “ Rev. 
H. C.,” possibly Rev. H. Christmas :— 
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“Having been informed by Mr. Lemon that he had 
recently discovered in the State Paper Office a prayer 
by King Charles I., I became desirous to take a copy of 
it, for the purpose of forwarding it to the Committee of 
General Literature and Education for publication in the 
Saturday Magazine. With the permission of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, I faithfully 
transcribed it. I was informed that it had never been 
published, but have ascertained that the prayer numbered 
‘four’ in the Religquia Sacre Caroline may be considered 
a mutilated edition of it. Having compared the two, it 
seems to me that the one now sent had been used by 
the king as his morning and evening private prayer, and 
that either the early copy had been very incorrectly 
made, or that, in the time of the king’s sufferings, he had 
omitted the whole of the first paragraph, and thus, having 
made some other alterations, had by these means con- 
verted it into a general confession and prayer for the 
pardon of sin....This original paper is endorsed, in the 
same handwriting, 1631; it was therefore written when he 
was thirty-one years of age.... The appearance of the MS. 
would seem to show its daily use, and yet it is in a good 
state of preservation, considering that it is two hundred 
yearsold. Mr. Lemon assures me that he is well acquainted 
with the handwriting of the king, and he feels certain that 
this prayer throughout was penned by King Charles 
himself ; and as most of the MSS. relating to those event- 
ful times, especially the king’s correspondence, have 
been frequently examined by him, a much better authority 
unon this point, I suppose, could not be adduced....Rev. 


H, C.” 
The prayer follows. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Ep. MAarsHALL. 


“Nor A DRUM was HEARD” (6 §, i. 254). 
—Has your correspondent, Mr. Bentey, en- 
tirely settled the question of this literary forgery 
in ascribing it to Father Prout? I venture to 
doubt it, for the following reasons. More than forty 
years ago I remember seeing a MS. of the alleged 
French original of The Burial of Sir John Moore, 
which had been lent for inspection to my father by 
Lady Russell, of Swallowfield, Berks, wife of Sir 
H. Russell, formerly British Resident at Hyderabad. 
This lady was of literary tastes, and was, equally 
with my father, a neighbour and friend of Miss 
Mitford, the gifted authoress of Our Village, &c. 
She was the daughter of M. de la Fontaine, at 
one time Governor of the French colony of Pondi- 
cherry ; and certainly, so far as I recollect, the 
paper on which the supposed original was written 
purported to be of far earlier date than Father 
Prout’s first birthday. This of course proves little, 
as any one acquainted with the history of literary 
forgeries knows well that old paper is one of the first 
requisites employed to deceive the unwary in such 
matters. But 1 recollect a very ingenious argu- 
ment put forward by Lady Russell in support of 
her theory that the original was French and not 
English, founded on the line— 

“ And the lantern dimly burning.” 

“ Had the author been a British poet,” said Lady 
Russell, “he would assuredly have chosen ‘torch,’ 
as the only military word appropriate to the 
occasion.” Ingenious, but erroneous, for Wolfe 





appropriately, and poetically, stuck to the actual 
facts of the burial, which took place by lantem 
light, and not by torch-light. Lady R 
however, was firmly and patriotically persuaded 
that the poem by Wolfe was a mere spirited 
giarism from a French original, which, however 
she could not indicate with definite authority 
Probably her eldest son, who is M.P, for West. 
minster, may still retain the identical MS, which] 
saw. I give the above gossip for what it is worth, 
to supplement Mr. BentLey’s communication, 
A. 0. B. 


Pincuseck (6 §. i, 213, 241).—The following, 
about a person whose name has been imported into 
the English language, may interest your readers 
The London Museum, a truculent Wilkesite publi- 
cation, ii. 1770, contains, facing p. 33, an engraving 
entitled “The King and his Friends,” that ig 
George III., the Earl of Bute, Lord Holland, Mr, 
Jeremiah Dyson (the “ Mungo” of Junius lite 
rature), and Lord Mansfield. The text connected 
with this print refers to many politicians of the 
time and others. Among the latter are N. Ramus, 
E. Favorinus, and W. Reynolds, the king's pages; 
“ Arnold, a Watch and Button Maker ; Campbells 
Scotch bookbinder ; , the Queen’s Ass”; David 
Hume ; “Pinchbeck, Toyman and Turner.” Arnold 
and Pinchbeck are associated with the king a 
turners in his pastime of button-making ; for the 
latter see “N. & Q.,” 1*S. xii. 341; 248, aii 
81, and Mason’s “ Address to Pinchbeck,” printed 
in the Works of that poet. The name of Pinc- 
beck occurs over a booth in Westminster Hall, 
which is represented in an engraving in the British 
Museum Collection of Satirical Prints, entitled 
“The Wheel of Fortune,” No. 2537, which was 
published in March, 1742 (see the London Bom 
ing Post, March 16-18, 1742, p. 4, coli). The 
following illustrates the king’s pastime in question, 
and his companions (see T’he New Foundling Hor 
pital for Wit, 1784, v. 19) -— 

“ The Times. By the same (Captain E. Thomson). 
The Squire he votes, yet frets and kills his mutton, 
The Alderman he growls and lives a glutton; 

The dames of qual uncheck'’d by morals run on, 

Whilst poor John Bull has nought to put his foot oa; 

Yet G— with Pincby laughs and turns a batiee ee 


See the Westminster Magazine, 1773, i. 4, 
“ A Conversation which passed between the Liou 
and Unicorn at St. James’s.” The “Queen's As 
was a zebra which had been presented to Queet 
Charlotte, and grazed near, or in, St. James's Park. 
It was the subject of the stupidest satire byt 
foul-mouthed Henry Howard. The stuffed hide 
of this creature, in a deplorable condition, f 
its way to the so-called Leverian Museum, 
with other objects, was exhibited for pence in the 
Blackfriars Road. The name of Ramus is familiat 
to readers of Peter Pindar. F. G. 8 
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# Read AND RUN”: - Rus AND READ” (6m S. i. 
973).—By curious coincidence, this point is also 
ised in the “Contributors’ Club” of the Atlantic 
Monthly for May, 1880. The writer who discusses 
this seemingly popular misquotation traces it at 
ist not to Habakkuk ii 2, but to Cowper’s 
firocinium, ll. 77-80 :— 

But truths on which depends our main concern, 

That ‘tis our shame and misery not to learn, 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read.” 
Se also Hain Friswell’s Familiar Words, 1866, 
p. 280. Austin Dosson. 


The common interpre! 
wo doubt, been largely due to Kel 
Septuagesima Sunday” in the (i 
which begins, — 

“There is a book, who runs may rea, 
Which heavenly truth imparts.” 
The LXX. has: T'pavoy op LOL, KGL cados exi 
niov, brws SudKy 6 ai aywoorKwi aira. And 
his, I suppose, can only be translated, “ Write 
the vision clearly also upon a tablet, in order that 
be who readeth them may run swiftly.” 

The misquotation, if it be one, is at all events 
dlong standing in our language. Burton says of 
the nature of envy that “ Every other sin hath 
ome pleasure annexed to it, or will admit of an 
amuse ; envy alone wants both. Other sins last 
bat fora while ;... envy never ceaseth. Divine 
sd humane examples are very familiar ; you may 
rin and read them, as that of Saul and David, 
(ain and Abel” (Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 

, pt. i. sec. ii, mem. 3, subs. 7, London, B. 
Blake, 1836). GD Ww. % 
Wellington College. 


The popular misconception of this passage was 
pinted out by Dr. Adam Clarke many years ago : 
“That he may run that readeth it. That he who 
tentively peruses it may speed to save his life from the 
tmption of the Chaldeans, by which so many shall be 
tof. The prophet does not mean that the words are 
be made so plain, that a man running by may easily 
tad them and catch their meaning. This interpretation 
las been frequently given; and it has been incautiously 
lied to the whole of the Bible: ‘God's book is so 
that he that runs may read’; but it is very foolish : 
never intends that his words shall be understood by 
the careless. He that reads, studies, meditates, and prays, 
thall understand every portion of this sacred book that 
telates immediately to his own salvation. But no trifler 
@B understand it.”—Clarke’s Com., vol. iv. 3385. ~ 
Wycliffe gives it: “‘ Write thou the reuelacioun, 
make it pleyn on tablis, that he renne, that 
tehal rede it” (Madden and Forshall’s reprint). 
Coverdale, 1535, has: “ Wryte the vision planely 
oy tables, that who so com’eth by, may rede 


tion of Hab. ii. 2 has, 
le’s “ Hymn for 
ristian Year, 


The Bishops’ Bible, 1572, gives it one way in 
text and another in the margin: “ Wryte the 





vision, and make it playne vpon tables, that he 
may runne* that readeth it.” 
The Breeches Bible, 1582, is the same as the 
Bishops’ Bible, both in the text and in the margin. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 
that his is the 
Some 


Ts it so certain as E. R. assumes 
correct way of understanding the verse? 
other English translations besides the A. V. take 
it in the contrary manner. Coverdale has, “ That 
whoso commeth by, maye rede it.” The Genevan 
has, ‘‘ That he may runne that readeth it”; with 
this note, “ Write it in great letters, that he that 
runneth may read it.” The Bishops’ Bible has, 
“That he may runne that readeth it,” and has also 
the same note as the Genevan. It seems that the 
A. V., in adopting the version of the Genevan and 
Bishops’ Bibles, must have intended it in the sense 
in which it is there expressed, as is clear from the 
note. It is this sense which he combats. Arch- 
bishop Newcome takes it, “ Let the characters be 
so legible, that one who hastily passes on may 
read them” (On the Twelve Minor Prophets, Lond., 
1785). Ep. Marsuatt, 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Habakkuk ii. 
read and run 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
is one misprint in this brief reference in the 
Kingsley-Bennett edition, and another in an 
eighteenth century edition (1792), which happened 
to be the first to which I turned. On the other 
hand, the poem for Septuagesima in Keble’s Chris- 
tian Year commences— 

“ There is a book, who runs may read.” 

In Fausset and Smith’s Critical and Explana- 
tory Pocket Bible it is observed that a common 
interpretation inverts the original expression. 

Cur. W. 


the sense of 
opening of 


there 


2 is referred to in 
in the margin to the 
By t 1@ Way, 


“ Pamputer” (6 §. i. 239).—It will be uphill 
work to make out a probable case for the deriva- 
tion of pamphlet from Pamphila, a writer of the 
age of Nero. It is evident, in the first place, that 
if the word had such an origin it must have arisen 
in Roman times, for if the works of Pamphila were 
extant at all in the Middle Ages, they certainly 
had not then the popularity which would be neces- 
sary in order to stamp a certain class of writings 
with her name. But there is no trace of the word 
in Latin. The account of the writings of Pamphila 
given by Suidas (in the ninth century) is that she 
wrote twenty-three (or thirty-three) “commentaria,” 
an abbreviation of Ctesias in several books, many 
epitomes of historical matters, “et de dubitationibus 
volumina, postremo de rebus Venereis” (Aulus 
Gellius, Colon. Agripp., 1566). There is nothing 


* “Wryte it in great letters, that Le that runneth 
| may reade it,” 
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in such an account of her writings which would 
warrant the use of her name in the designation of 
a pamphlet as a short tract on any subject. Nor, 
indeed, has the word, in the earliest instance with 
which we are acquainted, any special reference to 
the character of shortness. In the passage of the 
Testament of Love to which Pror. Skear alludes, 
which is also quoted by Richardson, Chaucer 
speaks of the work itself as “this leade pamflet,” 
this rude treatise. The Testament of Love com- 
prises seventy-six columns of seventy-five lines 
each, or more than 50,000 words. In 1 Henry VI., 
III. i., Winchester applies the term to the bill 
which Gloster had offered to put up :— 
**Com'st thou with deep premeditated lines, 
With written pamphlets studiously devised!" 

It is used, in fact, much as we use paper at the 
present day, for a writing in general, without re- 
ference to the specific character of the contents. 
In the modern acceptation of the term the con- 
nexion with the idea of paper is apparent enough. 
A pamphlet is a collection of sheets of paper 
stitched together, as distinguished from a bound 
book, in which the visible form of the paper is 
concealed until the book is opened. The Spanish 
term for a pamphlet is accordingly papelejo, from 
papel, paper, while papeleta, corresponding more 
exactly in form to the English word, is a piece of 
paper, a written newsletter (Taboada). The same 
nasalization of the a in paper, by which pamphlet 
differs from the Spanish papeleta, is seen in the 
Old Dutch pampier, paper. H. Wepewoop. 


I am pleased to be able to carry back pamphlet 
to a date a little earlier than 4.p. 1400. It occurs 
in Richard de Bury, Philobiblion, ch. viii. I quote 
the passage from Prof. Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History, ii. 386, note 2 : “ Revera libros non libras 
maluimus, codicesque plus dileximus quam florenos, 
ac panfletos exiguos phaleratis preetulimus palfridis.” 
The date of 1340(?) may perhaps be assigned. I 
have no copy of the book to refer to, but may say 
that the passage is a part of a statement of Richard 
de Bury, that, to his delight, many were eager to give 
him books when in his journeys he searched for 
them, and may hazard the opinion that the word 
isa Latinized form ofa French word, made mas- 
culine by analogy with “liber” and “ libellus,” 
for which latter it was almost a synonym. 


O. W. Taxcock. 
Norwich. 


PorTRAITS ETCHED BY Mas. Dawson Turner 
(6™ S. i. 357, 406).—Among the lives of eccentric 
characters the collector includes a slender volume 
of considerable interest, entitled Memoir of Richard 
Roberts Jones, of Aberdaron, in the County of 
Carnarvon, in North Wales; exhibiting a Re- 
markable Instance of a Partial Power and Cultiva- 
tion of Intellect, London, Cadell, &c., 1822, 8vo., 


Ose 





pp. 50. This, though published anonymously, for | 


ie 
the benefit of the extraordinary character who wag 
the subject of the memoir, was the production of 
William Roscoe, of Liverpool, the historian of the 
Medici, and is thus alluded to by his son :— 
“Many are the singular and amusin 

corded of Richard in this Memoir, which concedes 
a short comparison between the subject of it and the 
famous Moses Mendelsohn and the learned ishechi 
The portrait of Richard prefixed to it is from & draw. 
ing by Williamson, formerly a portrait painter at Liver. 
pool, of considerable ability. The plate is etched by Mr 
Dawson Turner of Yarmouth, whose efforts in this branch 
of art have excited so much admiration among her 
friends.”—Life of William Roscoe, ii. 289, 


This portrait is further alluded to in g letter 
from Roscoe to Mr. Dawson Turner :— 


“T had the pleasure of receiving your kind fayourof 
the 18th July, enclosing an impression of the etching of 
my Welsh friend by Mrs. Turner, for which I cana 
sufficiently express my thanks. The likeness is admip. 
able, so that it is impossible that any person who basse 
him should not immediately recognize it; and the exec. 
tion of it is beautiful beyond what I could have thought 
it was in the power of the needle to produce, so thatit 
may be ranked amongst the happiest of Mrs, Turner's 
works. This etching has confirmed me in the ides in 
which I hope Mrs. Turner will agree with me, that ther 
isa character of apostolic simplicity in the countenance 
which is highly interesting, and which, I am certaia, 
will attract the attention of the public, and be the chief 
cause of any advantage which this poor child of advermty 
may derive from the memoir. 

“* With respect to the inscription to be placed underit 
I must give you a singular anecdote. A day or twoafter 
I received the etching Richard called, as he is in the 
frequent habit of doing, and I showed it to him and 
asked him if he knew it, when, after some strange tarm 
of his head from side to side, he said, ‘ It is my portrait’ 
I then told him I wished him to give me an inscription 
of his name, &c., to put under it, when, suddenly oper 
ing his waistcoat, he began to unwind from around his 
body a piece of white calico, at least five or six feet long 
by three broad, at the top of which there appesred, ia 
large letters inscribed by himself, ‘ Verbum Dei Libertas, 
and towards the bottom the following inscription, ‘B 
Johannis, Caernarvonensis, Lingue Hebraz (ste) pro- 
fessor, Rabbi Nathan unus e Discipulis, et veritatis liber- 
tatieque indignissimus Martyr.’ 

- This seemed to me the more extraordinary as he had 
not the least idea of his head being engraved or any such 
inscription wanted, nor am I satisfied that it would be 
proper to adopt the above ; but on this you shall hese 
again from me.” —ZJbid, p. 289. é 

No inscription appears below the portrait, ## 
may be inferred that the ultimate decision 8 
against its suitability. To me it appear 
characteristic ; but the lapse of time affectstte 
apparent relationship of things. . 

I have another portrait of the same singulat 
character, full-length, roughly but forcibly cut 
wood, and bearing the name of “ W. Clements 

Wittiam Bares, BA 

Birmingham. 


Newt Gwrwne’s Earty History (6" 8. Lm 
—There does not appear to be any evidence 
show that Nell Gwynne was born or 
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——————_ 
at Chelsea. In after life she had a house | allusion ; but I must doubt the correctness of the 
called Sandford House, and her mother in | explanation, for the simple reason that I well re- 
jived at Neat Houses, Millbank, and died there member partaking, when a child four or five years 
ium accidentally falling into the water, and was old,* with other little ones, of the dish referred to, 
jgried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Peter Cun-| viz, “ potatoes-and-point,”—and no meat at all 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1851, xxxv. 31), | entered into its composition—which consisted of 
dalesthat she was probably born in the Coal Yard, | boiled potatoes mashed up with a little milk. 
Lane, and that her father was a fruiterer in With the addition of some salt, we found it palat- 
Covent Garden. More recent writers have come | able enough, and usually did it justice. Every 
ip the conclusion that she was born at Hereford | now and then, on the word of command-—“ Point !” 
“¥.6Q,”2 S. v. 9, and 4™ S. i. 196), and |—being given by the nurse, we all pointed our 
dist her father was a broken-down military man. | spoons to the ceiling and then fell to again. I 
itis probable that she left her parents and took | have not a doubt of the meaning. It was to pre- 
pdgings in Drury Lane in order to be near the | vent feeding too fast—a very common but harmful 
we theatre there, which was opened on April 8, | habit with children. Every judicious mother (and 
#63, and in which she hoped to gain her living. | ours was eminently one) is aware of this habit, and 
iivas here that Pepys saw her on May 1, 1667, | tries some means to check it. All parents also 
ai sys of her,—“ Saw pretty Nelly standing at know how easily young children are enticed into 
it lodgings door in Drury Lane, in her smock | anything like playing at a game, and this “potatoes- 
deres and bodice, looking upon one ; she seemed | and-point” in our eyes almost amounted to one. 
snighty pretty creature” (Bright’s Pepys, iv. 318). | I am the more persuaded that meat had nothing 
The house in which she lodged, the “‘ Cock and | to do with it since I have been credibly informed 
fix” appears to have been a tavern from the time that the same custom (with a difference) prevails 
dHenry VII. It is on the western side of Drury | 12 Cumberland under the name of “ porridge-and- 
Ime, three doors from the south end, and during point,” porridge being substituted for potatoes : 
thepresent century has been known as No. 88. and I should think no one ever heard of meat being 
Probably its days are numbered, and those who eaten with oatmeal porridge—at all events, in the 
am to see what of it is now left must do so soon. | Same dish with it. M. H. R. 
oy a good — of ot the Gfty-second During the Exhibition of 1851 a piece was played 
me of the European Magazine (1807, pt. ii.);}. Seainak Wines alled The White H 
svoodcut in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1851, xxxv. a oe a pa womnerag enegeed ving ate Stoves 
3); and another, more recently taken, in Cas- of the Peppers. Almost the only scene which I 
alls London (no date, iii. 37). I have spent oer omy — one where two of pe — — 
maya pleasant half-hour in the back parlour of together, Che eager og SS ae aos 
itis house, which for a long number of years was petatess _ pound tering. The pececees — 
weapied by George Stockley, a dealer in old books, om, ve ~ L ycoy! got the necessary relish by 
fribly well known to many readers of “ N. & Q.” petating thems a6 the Rerring. W.T minds 
ylsuggest that a brief notice of the life and G. W. TOMLINSON. 
boars of George Stockley, bookseller, philanthro- 
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My mother, a Cornish woman of the last and 
pat, and London missionary, for I think quite half | this centuries, full of old saws and ideas (now, with 
ientury, would Le interesting to many, and well | railways and new towns, becoming rapidly obli- 
y of a place in these pages? I may mention | terated), often used the expression “ potatoes-and- 
that when Mr. Stockley first opened an old book- | point” as meaning only this, as “N. & Q.” sug- 
opin Drury Lane the house he went into was | gests—potatoes and little or no pilchard—potatoes, 
Sa. 95, on the east side, at the corner of Craven | with a point or gesture towards the imaginary or 
buldings, and very nearly “over against” the| scanty pilchard. Not strictly coming out of this, 
td“Cock and Pie.” It was, I think, about the | but connected, pilchard gave flavour to potatoes 
. é f ed, } g : I ’ 
hod that I first saw him in his new shop, | and both this and conger are widely sold by the 
40. 88, and as he opened the shutters of the back | fish jowters, partly for the same purpose, and of 
flour, which was literally full of dirty old books, | these “ higher flaviours ” a little goes a great way. 
‘oO: ee ¢ ¢ > y 
euaid, “Sir, this is a noted roomn—this was Nell Wicuiam RenDve. 
seyane’s parlour.” I rather doubted this, for . 
imagine thy } ee od t “6. for I I have always understood this repast to be 
: at when she lodged at the “ Cock and . Ww : Ss 
” econ ' . peculiar to the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
conomy was an object, and that her rooms : : ; ied fi 
vere higher up in the old house where the inhabitants subsist largely on dried fish 
Eowanp Souzy, | @ the winter months. The fish are suspended 
4UN AR OULLT, 4 : 
| from the roof of the apartment, and in times of 
| scarcity the potatoes are eaten, the ordinary 





| 


be 
“Porators-axp-porxt” (6% S. i. 236).—The 
torial note to Mr. Mayuew’s > suocests | . . F 
a vitt 4 MR, \ EWs query suggests * Nearly seventy years ago! “ Eheu ! fugaces la- 
y and effective application of Mr. Curlyle’s | buntur anni!” 
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accompaniment being merely pointed to and kept 
for another day. Rervos. 


Bristot Parent Sor (6 §. i. 276).—I be- 
lieve “‘the dream ” to be essentially “a fact.” My 
father, who was born not far from Bristol, in the 
year 1775, has often told the story in my hearing, 
as I recollect as follows :—Mr. Watts, who was a 
manufacturer of shot, then made by a moulding 

rocess, dreamed that he was on the steeple of 
Redelift Church, dropping down melted lead, 
which in the descent formed into rounded shot. I 
do not remember whether the water for the re- 
ception of the particles of lead was suggested in 
the dream, but the idea would be a natural one 
when once the theory of the “shot tower” had 
been realized. This, “witha difference,” agrees with 
Mr. Warp’s version of the story. I may add 
that my father used to speak of a block of houses 
at Bristol, or Clifton, in which the patentee in- 
vested his property, but not successfully. ‘“ Watts’s 
patent shot” was a familiar business announcement 
in my younger days. This proves nothing, but I 
could refer to other curiously suggestive dreams, 
though not to any one so eminently practical. 

H. H 


The version I heard, on the river in sight of the 
Waterloo shot towers, was that the Bristol man 
was a plumber employed on the repair of the tower 
of St. Mary Redcliff. He dreamed that his lead— 
a common disaster for churches—had boiled over 
and set fire to the roof. As the lead fell from 
floor to floor in a shower, he saw it break into 
smaller and smaller drops. On waking up his 
dream struck him, and he thought there might be a 
new method of making shot. Going to the tower, 
he poured a ladle of molten lead outside the window, 
and it did break up into granules. After further 
experiment he got a shot manufacturer of Bristol 
to take up the business with him. 

Hype Ciarke. 

“Saurace” (6 §. i. 296, 340).—In my edition 
of the Morte d@ Arthur, by Sir T. Malory (1634), 
chap. cliii., the word is “ savage,” not saueage, and 
the word occurs over and over again,—as in line nine 
of the same chapter, five times in chap. cli., and 
soon. The word means “one who lives in a wood.” 
(Spanish salvage, French sauvage, Italian selvaggio, 
Latin silva, &c.) Dryden speaks of “ cornels and 
savage berries of the wood.” Milton speaks of the 
“savage wilderness,” Spenser of the “ savage 
knight,” &c., in all which cases the idea is not 
barbarous, but simply “ woodland, native of the 
woods, wild, in contradistinction of city-born and 
town-bred.” Lynet, “the damsel of the wood,” 
exactly answers to the description given of her in 
the Morte d’ Arthur. E. Copnam Brewer. 


This so printed word in Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur | 


is probably intended for sauvage, and the applica- 
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tion of it to Lynet (“ damoysel saueage ”) 
mean that she was untamable, wild, of 
virtue (“d’une vertu sauvage”), difficult to 
&c., and the knight’s conquest of a lady so endowas 
would therefore be all the more triumphant, The 
word is similarly printed by Caxton (1485), 

W. Marcuwier, 


Davin Powet’s “ History or Wags” (ga 
S. i. 276).—This work, written by Caradoc of Lap. 
carvan in Welsh, and translated into English by. 
Lhoyd, corrected, agumented, and contin 
David Powel, D.D., was printed in London, in 
letter, 1584. It contains curious old woodcut, 
engraved title-page, and portraits. I have a perfect 
copy, quarto, calf, with index, in my collection of 
Welsh works. The late Dr. Thomas Ni 
F.G.S., author of Annals and Antiquities of th 
Counties and County Families of Wales, consulted 
my copy of Powel for his new History of Wal 
and the Marches, which does not seem to hay 
been completed at the time of his death in May, 
1879, when a notice of his literary career appeand 
in the Atheneum. In 1878 Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
of 15, Piccadilly, had a copy of Powel’s History 
of Wales for sale, marked “ very rare.” 

Huserr Sum. 


Let R. H. C. F. consult the new catalogue & 
the British Museum under the name “ Caradocof 
Llancarfan”; he will find six editions and nin 
copies of this work. My transcripts of their titles 
and press-marks are at his service. 

Wituram Pratt, 


might 


115, Piccadilly. 


Caradoc of Llancarvan was the original compiler, 
Humffrey Lloyd the translator from the “ Brytish 
Language,” and David Powel the editor (at the 
request of Sir Henry Sidney, father of Sir Philip, 
to whom the work is dedicated), of the original 
edition in 1584, imprinted at London by Rafe 
Newberie and Henrie Denham. I have two copies: 
one, the Harleian, is lettered “ Lloyd’s History 
of Wales”; the other, in a modern binding, 
“ Powel’s History of Cambria.” 

W. E. Bocxzer. 


“Fousite” (6 §. i. 397).—Had your com 
spondent opened his Webster's Dictionary be 
would have found fusile, or, as Webster spells, 
fusil :— f 

“ Fusil, a. (Fr. fusile; L. fusilis, from fusus, funda.) 
1. Capable of being melted or rendered fluid by best 
2. Running; flowing, as a liquid.—Milton, Philips 
But probably this would not greatly help him. If, 
however, he will turn to Archbishop Trench’ 
Notes on the Miracles of our Lord (eleventh editioa, 
p. 137), he will find, in the commentary 00 
miracle of the first miraculous draught of fishes 3 
| clear exposition of the word in the following 
| quent sentence :— 
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—_ 
#Aggome statues are cast in a mould and at an instant, 
others only little by little hewn and shaped and polished, 
ws their material, metal or stone, demands the one pro- 
cess or the other, so are there, to use a memorable ex- 
ion of Donne’s, ‘ fusile apostles,’ like S. Paul, 

ghom one and the same lightning flash from heaven at 
gee melts and moulds; and others who, by a more 

jent process, here a little and there a little, are shaped 
snd polished into that perfect image, which the Lord, 
the great master-sculptor, will have them finally to 

e. 
bs W. Sparrow Simpson. 
ATonz, “Loarne To peparte” (6% §. i. 
996).—This tune was very popularin Wales in the 
last century, and is given (with variations for the 
harp) in Edward Jones’s Musical and Poetical 
Relucks of the Welsh Bards, London, 1794, p. 161. 
The tune is very unlike “The girl I left behind 
pe,” but Ido not know whether or not it is a 
gauine Welsh air. I shall be happy to send you 
scopy for Cot. Cotoms if desired. 
Luywarcn REYNOLDs, 

Merthyr Tydfil. 


“Avtp Rosin Gray” (6% §. i. 236).—A 
musical entertainment under this title, by Samuel 
James Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold the composer, 
vas given at the Haymarket Theatre on July 29, 
174. The piece was tolerably well received, and 
mas published in the same year in octavo ; but, con- 
sidering that it had the assistance of the author’s 
father in the music, it did not meet with that con- 
tinuance of success which might have been expected. 
Init the part of Jamie, who is made to return 
opportunely to prevent the marriage, was taken by 
(. Kembie ; Miss Leak assumed the character of 
Jamie, Suett that of “ Auld Robin Gray”; and 
Fawcett, Miss De Camp, and Mrs. Bland assisted 
inthe representation. Wittiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


Waie axp Tory (6 S. i. 395).—I send an 
uarlier instance of “Tory” than the one quoted by 
¥.0.B. :— 

“If the formalities were well compared, they would 
here resemble those new Orders of the Tityrie-Tues, the 
Fellow Cues, the confederates, the Dead Boyes, the Tories, 
the John Dorians, or the late Ranters, or the Hectors.” 
~Gayton’s Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, p. ll. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Ecxixctox : Rev. J. Eastwoop (6* S. i. 137). 
~The materials which S. W. T. asks after are few 
M number, and are in the possession of Mrs. East- 
Wood, of Malvern Wells. J. B. Witsoy. 

Worcester, 


Garey Fauity or NorrHaMprTonsnire (5th 


ll, 449, 494; 6S j. 66, 283, 426).—I cannot 
at present help C. S. K. to any authority for Irish 
cadets of the Greens of Buckton or Drayton, and 
latter, it should be remembered, took the 
yton arms instead of those of Green. But I 


had already observed a sufficient similarity in the 
bearings assigned to several Irish families of the 
name, in Burke’s Landed Gentry, to cause me to 
think it possible that some such connexion might 
exist, though not stated in the pedigrees in Baker’s 
Northamptonshire. It may be worth while, how- 
ever, to mention a brief pedigree of Greene of 
Westminster given in Baker, under the parish of 
Weston Favell. The arms, on a monument in the 
chancel, are blazoned as “ Per pale az. and sa., 
three bucks trippant or,” for Greene. The tablet 
from which this coat is taken is to the memory of 
Mary Rose, wife of Thomas Greene, of Northland 
House, Middlesex, son of John Greene of West- 
minster, and brother of William Greene of North- 
land House, who founded the Bluecoat School in 
Westminster, and of Elizabeth Greene, wife of 
Hervey Ekins of Weston Favell. But no relation- 
ship is shown between these Greenes and Green of 
Buckton. C. H. E, Carmicwakt. 


“Tae Fixptne or Moses” (6" §S. i. 375, 406). 
—In reply to W. T. M., allow me to state that the 
original drawing by Sherwin, from which Sherwin 
also made the engraving of the above subject, was 
in my keeping some four or five years ago. It 
was the property of the direct descendant of a 
gentleman who held the office of “ Silver Stick ” at 
the court of the king at the time the picture was 
painted, and who afterwards became possessed of 
it. From a careful inspection I made of the pic- 
ture, I am able to say that it was painted in water 
colours on vellum, every portion showing the most 
laborious and miniature-like finish, as well as fine 
qualities of drawing, composition, and colour. So 
far as I remember, its dimensions are about 24 in. 
by 18in. A long statement of its history, &c., in 
the handwriting of, and signed by, Sherwin, with 
additional particulars by “ Silver Stick,” was on 
the back of the picture. It was subsequently sold 
at Christie’s. W. F. 

Jewisn Pursiocromy (5 §. iv. 248; v. 275; 
xi. 497 ; 6™ S. i. 206, 226, 262).—Is it difficult to 
suppose that, as at the present day the well-marked 
Jew has a characteristic physiognomy, in the time 
of Christ the same should hold good? It is, I be- 
lieve, well understood that the Jews, as a rule, 
marry members of their nation, and what seems 
more natural than that their characteristic features 
should be handed down? The features, the same 
as many other points in the constitution, are trans- 
mitted through generations—so physiology teaches 
| —and where crossing of species is prohibited, ié is 
| clear that distinctions will be retained. To my mind 
there seems nothing remarkable or inconsistent in 
the quotation from Canon Farrar’s work that the 
Ephesian mob “ recognized the well-known traits 
of Jewish physiognomy,” and I am disposed to 
think the remark would apply equally well at the 
present day, where we constantly see and recognize 
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an itinerant Italian, Tyrolese, or German in our 
streets. H. J. Capon, M.D. 


Tue Girsies (6 §S. i. 49, 324).—The 
churchyard of Little Budworth, in Cheshire, con- 
tains (or perhaps rather contained, as I have not 
been able at present to ascertain whether the tomb- 
stone is still preserved or not) the grave of one who 
in his day and generation was “ King of the 
Gipsies.” This person, Henry Lovett, died on 
January 27, 1744[-5], at the age of eighty-five, as 
shown by the following inscription on his tomb- 
stone, copied in 1757 by the celebrated antiquary 
Cole, in one of his visits to Cheshire. He thus 
describes it :— 

“ Budworth Parva. On the N. side of the Church Yard, 
by the Rails of it opposite the Side of the Chancel, lies a 
large Stone upon the Ground with this Inscription: 
Here liee in Hopes of a | joyfull Resurrection the | Body 
of Henry Lovett. | He departed this Life the | 27 Day 
of January 1744/ aged 85 Years.| He died a Pro- 
testant.| The Oddity of the last Line excited my 
Curiosity to enquire who this good Protestant might be, 
who thus profeseed his Belief on his Tomb-Stone; and 
Mr. Tonman [the curate) tuld me that he was the King 
of the Gypsies ; that he died at a Place called Beggars 
Bank, in this Neighbourhood, a famous Rendezvous for 
this Sort of People; that his Companions gave him, the 
Curate, at his Funeral, one of the most ample offerings 
he had met with ; and that they still came to his Grave 
to pray once a year: this looks as if the Subjects were 
Papists, tho’ the King died a Protestant : we want some 
of their own Historians to clear up this important Part 
of their Egiptian History.” 


257, 


Cole has added the following note to this entry, 
which serves to carry on the history of the Lovett 
family for another generation or two :— 

“This Day I had at my Door, being Blecheley East, 
Monday, Sept. 15, 1766, a grandson of this Henry Lovett, 
as he called him, with a Wife and 7 Children, all as black 
as Egyptians, but clean limned well-made People, who 
lived, as they said, at Risborough in Bucks, and were 
Fidlers,” 

He also makes this memorandum :— 

“In Twiss'’s Travels thro’ Spain in 1772, p. 179-180, 
there is a superficial account of the Gypsies, which is 
partly extracted from Le Voyageur Francois, vol. xvi.” 

I hope to be able to ascertain shortly whether 
this tombstone still exists or not, and also if there 
are any entries in the registers relating to the 
gipsies. J. P. Earwakenr. 

Withington, Manchester. 

P.S.—In the od accounts of the Corporation of 
Macclesfield (now lost) was an entry, under the 
year 1656, recording a payment “ for goeing with 
tenn Evipsians to the higher end of Sutton,” a 
neighbouring village. 


I almost think Mr. Grooms has seen some of 
the Robertses, persons of gipsy descent who make 
this town their winter residence. There is a large 
family of them, all clever musicians. If he has 
seen the head of them (John Roberts) it would be 
of no practical use my interviewing kim, and 





i as 
getting particulars of the families inquired aboy 
as doubtless John will have told Mr. Groowe aij 
the former knows ; if not, I shall be pleased to make 
inquiries, as Robert frequently comes to me on 
matters about which he wants information, I shall 
be pleased to do anything to farther Mr. Grooup's 
object. E. Row.ey Mornig 

Homestay, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 


Tae LirzRaTURE CONNECTED WITH Pope ayp 
mis QuarREzs (5 S. xii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 
192, 257, 335, 415, 477 ; 6" S. i. 321, 341, 390) 
—I have “The Strange Conversion of Curll* jg 
the third volume of Miscellanies, 1736. I have it 
also bound up with John Bull, 1725. Lamagt 
aware that it was ever issued separately, 

Wm. Freetove 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Fuxyerat Armour in Cuurcues (5% § iz 
429 ; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73 
178, 252, 375, 457 ; xii. 155).—I can add another 
helmet to the list already published in “N. & Q? 
It hangs over the monument of Paul Cleybroke, 
Esq., of Nash Court, in the church of St. John, 
Margate. Paul Cleybroke died in 1622. The 
helmet is of the Elizabethan type. The vizor, chia 
piece, and gorget plate have been gilded, and ample 
traces of the design remain. That this helmet was 
made for use seems evident, from the fact thatit 
has a well-wrought peg, by which the upper half 
of the vizor could be raised, and hooks, which 
closed the lower half and joined the chin piece to 
the back. I was iaformed that formerly the crest 
of the family, a demi-swan, with wings erect, 
holding in its beak a golden horseshoe, surmounted 
the helmet, but that when the church was restored, 
a few years ago, the crest disappeared. Experience 
of similar disappearances led me to inquire at the 
builder's. He remembered “ an old piece of rotten 
wood” that came off the helmet, but it had pro- 
bably been thrown away. Anyhow, he had not 
got it. This helmet, although late, is a good 
specimen of its kind. W. 2. 


Wuen were Trovsers First worx 18 Ese- 
LAND? (5 §S. xii. 365, 405, 434, 446, 514).— 
When Mr. Crovsron proposed this query, he 
alluded to long and loose leg-coverings, as distit- 
guished from breeches reaching only to the knee 
Some of the replies mention the tight-fitting gat. 
ments, the “strait trossers,” or the “ trouses, 
which are spoken of by Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson (5" §. xii. 446, 514). Wiseman, in his 
Chirurgical Treatises, 1676, describes a * laced 
trowze,” and in another place “ trowzers,” a8 sup 
ports for the leg. Pope, in his offensive Jmitatws 
of Chaucer, which is as silly as it is obscene, uses 
“trouses” as a synonym for breeches. 1t seews 
to me that trousers, in the modern sense of the 
word, may be regarded as the Darwinian evolation 
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a 
of the “open-knee’d breeches,” such as Defoe 
ssigned to Robinson Crusoe. Trousers, being 
Joose and easy, commended themselves to sailors, 
and in Hogarth’s prints we always see the sailors 
wearing them. They were regarded as a regular 

of nautical costume, and Cowper, about 1754, 
describing his accompanying Sir Thomas Hesketh 
m yachting excursions, says, “T gave myself an 
sir, and wore trousers.” Mar. Peacock, to whom 
naders of “N. & Q.” are so much indebted for 
information on the most varied subjects, thinks 
that trousers were first mentioned in the True 
Anti-Pamela (5 S. xii. 434) ; but if Cunningham’s 
quotation from the London Gazette be correct, the 
word was in use in 1674. In his Handbook for 
London, 1850, under “‘ Wi!l’s Coffee-house,” p. 554, 
hegives, from the London Gazette for 1674, No. 934, 
anotice of a runaway apprentice, “‘ his apparel an 
ald grey serge coat, lined with black, an old pair 
of trowsers,” &c. Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
who has access to a set of the London Gazette, turn 
tothe number above cited, and say whether the 
word trowsers occurs there in that form of spelling? 

J. Dixon. 


Avrnors or Quorations Wantep (6™ §. i. 
77, 166, 207). — 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” &c. 
Having fallen a little behind in my reading of 
“N. & Q,” I have only just noticed the query and 
replies with reference to the above poem. Both replies 
are in some respects erroneous. The statement of the 
first, that the poem was by Michael Bruce, was corrected 
by the second correspondent, who rightly gave the name 
of William Knox as the author. But the latter was in 
error in stating that Knox was ‘“‘an American author 
residing in the western part of the States.” As so little 
appears to be known of Knox, perhaps a few facts re- 
garding him may interest your readers. William Knox 
was a Scotchman, and was born on August 17, 1759, at 
Firth, in the parish of Lilliesleaf, Roxburghshire He 
received a good education, but was most erratic and un- 
mttled in his habits. He published, in 1818, The Lonely 
Hearth, and uther Poems ; in 1824, The Songs of Israel ; 
and in 1825, The Harp of Zion. On November 25, of 
the last-named year, he died of paralysis at Edinburgh 
Sir Walter Scott knew him well, and was in the habit of 
prs him pecuniary assistance, ‘10/. at a time ” (see 

khart’s L*fe, vol. vi. pp. 1523). Scott, writing in 

185, after Burns’s death, says of him: “‘ His father was 
& respectable yeoman, and he himself, succeeding to good 
farms under the Duke of Buccleuch, became too soon his 
own master, and plunged into dissipation and ruin. His 
talent then showed itself in a fine strain of pensive 
oetry......far superior to that of Michael Bruce...I had 
im at Abbotsford, about ten years ago, but found him 
unfit for that sort of society. “I tried to help him, but 
there were temptations he could never resist His con- 
hexion with me terminated in begging a subscription, or 
guinea, now and then.” Some affecting incidents re- 
garding him, which are still current in the South of 
Seotland, might be given; but my present purpose is 
served in sending this correction. USSELL. 
an (6S, i, 19°, 427 ) 
“The solit : ” & 
RR’ ude of vast extent,” &e. 
ounded. 





Time, book v., and are enshrined in a passage of singular 
beauty. Inthe second line, however (ante, p. 196), for 
“saved,” read sowed, a most important emendation. 
R. R.’s “‘sowes ” supplies the sense. T. L. A. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Edited by Wil- 
liam Smith, D.C.L., and Samuel Cheetham, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Southwark. Vol. II. (completing the 
work). (Murray.) 

A Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature. Sects, 
and Doctrines. Edited by William Smith, D.C.L, 
and Henry Wace, M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in King's College, London. Vol. II., E to 
Her. (Same publisher.) 

Tukss two great works have been carried forward with 

unabated vigour and success. The first has now reached 

its completion; the second, though already of equal 
dimensions, is but half way advanced towards the same 
end. The first volume of the Christian Antiquities, 
taking in the letters A—J, appeared in 1875. The cor- 
responding volume of the Christian Biography came out 

two years later, and reached only to the end of letter D. 

It was intended to complete this latter work in three 

volumes, but, owing to the length of some of the articles, 

this plan has had to be abandoned, and it is now pro- 
posed to extend the dictionary to four volumes. It is to 
this alteration that we must ascribe a slight delay in the 
appearance of the present volume, though an incubation 
of three years need not be considered long, having regard 
to the importance of the work. But while the public 
will not grudge such an extension of space, it is obvious 
that the editors would act wisely in exercising a more 
vigorous control, and reining in some of their too ex- 
cursive steeds, There is such a thing as symmetry and 
proportion of parts; and we venture to think that forty 
pages is too much for Eusebius Pamphili, even when 
treated by Bishop Lightfoot, while Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus is content with balf that amount, and others of 
equal note with much less. The inordinate length of 
the article on Constantine the Great, in the first volume, 
was a yet more signal instance of this inequality. Still, 
it is ungracious to find fault with what is really an excess 
of zeal and labour, The reader who compares these 
works with similar ones by French, or German, or Italian 
echolars will be struck with the greater compactness 
and solidity of the English cyclopedias. Moroni’s great 
Dizionario, for example, which was begun just forty 
years ago, and attained its majority in 1861, when the 
103rd (and last) volume was reached, has not yet got its 
index completed, The second index volume, which 
appeared in 1878, only reached to the fourth letter of 
the alphabet. Nor must we be imposed upon by this 
difference in mere external bulk. The Italian cyclo- 
peedia, like most of the other foreign theological ones, 
takes in the entire space of ecclesiastical history, down 
to the present time; while those of Dr. Smith and his 
coaljutors—at least, the present group of them— pause 
at the epoch of Charlemagne. We presume that here- 
after two more flights will be essayed—one to the end of 
the Middle Ages, and a third and last one down to our 
own day. That will indeed be something to point to as 

a magnum opus, if finished with the same care and 

ability as are shown in this earlier part of the cycle. 
Want of space forbids our particularizing with any 

minuteness. The amount of curious and recondite 
learning in some of the articles in the Antiquities, as in 
that on “ Rings,” is remarkable, but is at once explained 


8 reply is amusing, and his surmises are well | when we notice the great!y increased number of contri- 
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be handled by specialists. The Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities had just eighteen contributors, including the 
editor ; the two present works together number 132, 
among whom (sign of the times!) are two ladies. The 
article on “ Schools” may also be pointed out as a very 
able one, and that on the “ Apocryphal Gospels” in the 
companion volume. Bnt perhaps the truest claim on 
the student's gratitude is possessed by the writers who 
have been content to do the drudgery, in hunting up the 
obscurer names, and whose toil is in general but little 
noticed by the reviewer. To take but one example, let 
the reader study well the number of “ Georgii” who have 
here been collected together. The great variety of con- 
tributors involves of necessity a great diversity of style 
This is in some respects an advantage, but the contrast 
is at times so great as to interfere with the uniformity 
desirable in a work of reference. Thus the article on 
“Eternity” is nearly all Latin, that on Eutyches too 
ambitiously dramatic ; while the impatient student, who 
may be anxious to know something of the writings of 
Hermes Trismegistus, will be gratified to learn that 
they “ gather up in a synthesis, the artificiality of which 
is not at first sight apparent, large elements of all the 
different factors of religious belief in the Roman world 
of the second and third centuries.” But these are trifling 
flaws to notice in a performance of such great and varied 
merit as that of which the present volumes are instal- 
ments. We sincerely congratulate the learned editors 
on the successful result of their labours thus far. Nor 
should ‘‘ Murray and his myrmidons” be forgotten by 
the grateful reader, as he enjoys the beautiful and accu- 
rate typography and the engravings with which the 
Antiquities is freely embellished. 


The English Poets. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 
Vols. I, and II. (Macmillan & Co.) 
We have no hesitation in saying that such an anthology 
of English poetry as this, of which the first two volumes 
are now submitted to the public, has never yet been 
attempted. With a fair experience of similar collections, 
we can recall none which approaches it in authority, 
extent, or design. [In plan it resembles Les Poétes 
Francais of Crépet; that is to say, the selections and 
prefatory notices, instead of being the work of one man, 
as in Campbell's well known Specimens, are entrusted to 
different and specially qualified critics. The whole opens 
with a general Introduction by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
insisting upon the necessity fora lofty standard in poetry, 
and indicating the dangers of what he terms the “ per- 
sonal” and “historic’’ estimates in criticism. This is 
brightened here and there by some delightfully character- 
istic touches, as, for example, when the writer gravely 
shows “how salutary, how very salutary” it is that to 
the “many-coloured haze”’ of Shelley we should some- 
times oppose the wholesome archness of Burns. With 
regard to the merit of the special contributors, there can 
be, we suppose, but one opinion. Certainly no one has 
a better claim to write of Langley than Prof. Skeat, who 
has besides assisted the editor by revising all the early 
texts down to Douglas. That Spenser should be allotted 
to Dean Church, Milton to the Rector of Lincoln College, 
and Shakespeare to Prof. Dowden (who, by the way, 
appears to have abandoned the new orthography), are 
dispositions with which it is not easy to quarrel. Chaucer 
is done well and effectively by the editor himself, who, 
we are glad to see, prints the little-known but indis- 
pensable ‘‘ Envoye” to the fine Ba/lade of Good Counseil. 
Mr. Ward has also prepared a careful selection from the 
Elizabethan Miscellanies, seven of which were reprinted 
by Mr. J. P. Collier in 1867. To Mrs. Ward we owe it 
that full justice is done, both by preface and extract, to 
that “lumen fa ’ and “ jewell of his times,” 


vilia sue 





Sir | 


Philip Sidney, as also to his friend and 
Fulke Greville. Readers, too, should be ¢ 
for printing, from the unique copy in the Bodieias 
P assages of Sir Edward Dyer's Size Idillia of 
Sut there are other writers who are not legs . 
ushered. It is clearly more than a happy 
assigns Chapman and Gawain Douglas—the 
Homer and the translator of Virgil—to the 
pen” of Mr. Andrew Lang, whose know 
parative folk-lore, moreover, eminently q b 
dealing with the “ Ballads’ section. Norared 
insight and facile elegance of Mr. Gosse less 
the golden numbers of Herrick, Carew, and 
lyric choir, while we gather from the prefacs 
services to the book have not been bounded 
tributions alone. Mr. W. E. Henley is well & 
Butler and Robert Henryson, and Mr.G.A.8 
the Herbert group. Mr. Minto’s acute and 
perhaps deserves somewhat larger themes than 
dramatists who fall to his share, but what he 
is well done. The same may be said of Mr,.§ 
who takes Warner, Daniel, and Drayton, 
heard his admirable lectures on Dryden at 
Institution will almost wish that he could 
this poet, who is, nevertheless, ably dealt with 
A. W. Ward, who also does Ben Jonson. But 
will not allow us to pursue further a theme 
cannot exhaust. Even now, Prof. Hales, Prof, 
Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. T. Arnold (who hasy 
earliest version of Wither’s “ Shall I, ting ie 
paire”), have perforce passed unrecorded. 
gratulate Mr. Ward upon the success of this 
of the English Poets. It speaks much for his 
influence thet he has been able to recruit and dias 
a staff of writers so well equipped and yet so 
much, too, for the publishers that they havese 
seconded his enterprise. 
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Pustic Scuoot Lrprarres.—We hope to 
week a Note, by the Rev. J. H. Lupton, on the 
of St. Pual's School, and trust that it may 
series of papers on School Libraries generally. 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following 

Oy all communications should be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for p 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

J. M. Gray (Edinburgh).—Can you give the 
of the publishers for your version ? 

L. L. H.—We much appreciate all the trouble 
take to ensure accuracy. 

R. H. (Clifton).—See ante, p. 388, Notices 
spondents, : 
F. K. (Enfield) should write to the Rev. FW 
Egham, Surrey. 4 

F. A, B.—Next week. 

ErratTa.—Two correspondents sug anle, 
col. 2, line 2 from bottons, for “ John Rintet” J 
Windet ; and that ante, p. 418, col. 1, line J 
top, “St. Peter's, Southwark,” should be St. # 
Cornhill. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Advert : 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the @ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to 
munications which, for any reason, we do not 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








